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LONDON: NOVEMBER 2lst, 1914. 
r 
BOOKS. 
————~—_——_ 
CLEOPATRA.* 
“Tp the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, all the face of 


the earth would have changed’’—at least so said Pascal, who, 
hat rare conjunction, was at once a philosopher 
and a wit. But the writer of the present volume is by no 
means content with such a superficial view. He does, indeed, 
give us three full-page illustrations of “a bust of poor work- 
manship in the British Museum,’ so that we can study 
Cleopatra’s nose from three positions, and he takes some 
‘nterest in her looks; for he deduces that she was “very 
small in build” from the fact that she was smuggled 
into Caesar’s presence “rolled up in some bedding over 
the shoulders of an attendant, which indicates that her 
weight was not considerable ”"—Caesar, it may be noted, 
at that time “must have scaled under ten stone, and in 
other days and other climes might have been mistaken for 
a gentleman jockey ”—and he “imagines” her “ prettily- 
rounded rather than slight; white-skinned; dark-haired ; 
dark-eyed;” “with lips finely chiselled,” and the like. 
But it is her character that is his chief concern. For she 
is, it seems, the most misjudged of women. What though 
Propertius calls her meretrix incesta Canopi? The reader 
must “shut out of his mewory these stinging words,” and 
also the “fierce lines” written by Horace “in the excess of 
his joy at the close of the war which had endangered his 
little country estate.’ Poor Horace! Being relieved of his 
own petty and selfish anxieties, he wrote those monumental 
lines (quae generosius ... Od. 1. 38, 21-32) which “a woman of 
no mean spirit ” might well wish to be her everlasting epitaph, 
but which we are now bidden to forget—as if to forget them 
were in our power—in order to find a new Cleopatra, who, 
“for all we know, may have been a very moral woman,” 
and whom we may picture to ourselves as “a_ tender, 
ingenuous, smiling mother, who soothes at her breast the cries 


by @ somew 


’ 


of her fat baby, while three sturdy youngsters play around | 


her.” And to that end, “as we read of her deeds, we must 
doff our top-hats and frock-coats; and as we pace the 
Courts of the Ptolemies . . . not commit the anachronism of 
criticising our surroundings from the standard of twenty 
centuries after Christ.” It is true that “she caused the 
assassination of her sister Arsinoé,” but “it must be remem- 
bered that political murders of this kind were a custom—nay, 
a habit—of the period.” It is true that “she often went down 
to the dungeons to make eager experiments upon condemned 
criminals,” and “ anxiously watched their death struggles ” in 
order to see which drugs produced “pain and convulsions,” 
and which “appeared to offer an easy liberation from life” 
(p. 365) ; but this, we are told, “does not indicate callousness,” 
for “it mattered little to the condemned prisoner what manner 
of sudden death he should die; but, on the other hand, the 
discovery of a pleasant solution to the quandary of her own 
life was a point of capital importance to herself” (p. 14). And 
when we have got rid at once of our “top-hats” and our 
morals, we are next asked to discard our common-sense. We 
must not only admire “the harum-scarum young Queen,” 
“the dare-devil girl” of twenty, for the “ pluck and audacity” 
with which, being at war with her brother Ptolemy, she made 
her way into Caesar’s room in the Palace at Alexandria, but 
we must also honour her as the most ingenuous of maidens. 
“All night long,” says Mr. Weigall, she and Caesar 
“were closeted together, she relating to him her adventures, 
and he listening with growing interest, and already 
perhaps with awakening love.” And next morning, as 
aresult of this idyllic interview, she, “who a few hours pre- 
viously had been an exile,” finds herself once more a Queen, 
for “she had won the esteem and, so it seemed, the heart also 
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= The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By A. E. P. B. Weigall, 
With Maps and Illustrations. London: William Blackwood and Sons, 
[l6s, net. } 








of the Autocrat of the world”; and as she sits at Caesar's 
side “one can imagine her making faces at her brother,” on 
whom the tables are now turned, little dreaming in her 
simplicity that Caesar—the record of his vices takes several 
pages—as soon as he had settled his business affairs, would 
“prosecute with an undistracted mind what was in plain 
language her seduction.” And so be and she “openly sought 
one another's company, and made merry together, it would 
seem, for a large part of each day,” while “with such a man 
as Caesar, the result of this intimacy was inevitable, nor was it 
to be expected that the happy-go-lucky and impetuous girl 
would act with much caution or propriety under the peculiar 
and exciting circumstances ” (p. 103). 


And it is in similar fashion that this strange history 
proceeds, or rather it grows continually more startling. 
“ Approaching motherhood, it would seem, had much sobered 
Cleopatra’s wild nature”; she began to reflect that she was 
divine—you can still see her so sculptured together with her 
son in the Temple of Dendera—and her new “sobriety” 
brings the thought that “she, Cleopatra, was the daughter 
of the Sun, the sister of the Moon, and the kinswoman of the 
heavenly beings; she was mated to the descendant of Venus 
and the Olympian gods, and the unborn offspring of their 
union would be in very truth King of Earth and Heaven.” 
But there is more than this. For not only does she thus 
dream herself, but she persuades Caesar too. ‘“‘ Modern 
historians are,” no doubt, “unanimous in declaring that 
Caesar had wasted his time in Egypt over a love intrigue.” 
But they are wrong, for “actually,” it now appears, “ those 
nine months, far from being wasted, were spent in the very 
creation of the Roman Empire.” Caesar was then fifty-five; 
by his own strength he had forced his way to the foremost 
place in the world; his head was as clear as one of his own 
sentences; but it was Cleopatra who first taught him to 
realize his own greatness and understand his true aims; it 
was she who first “foreed upon him a sense of his divinity,” 
which “carried with it, of course, a feeling of monarchical 
power.” And so at last he sails for Rome, and—thanks to 
Cleopatra—a new era dawns upon the world. But let the 
historian describe it in his own words, in which the reader 
will perhaps note that each of the two sentences consists of 
two clauses, and that by the introduction of the word 
“must” into each of the four the writer at once produces 
a sense of inexorable conviction :— 

“ As Caesar sailed out of the Great Harbour of Alexandria he 

must have turned his keen grey eyes with peculiar interest upon 
the splendid buildings of the Palace, which towered in front of 
the city ; and that quiet, whimsical expression must have played 
around his close-shut lips as he thought of the change that had 
been wrought in his mental attitude by the months spent amidst 
its royal luxuries. Enthusiasm for the work before him must have 
burnt like fire within him; but stamped upon his brain there 
must have been the picture of a darkened room in which the wild, 
happy-go-lucky, little Queen of Egypt, now so subdued and so 
gentle, lay clasping to her breast the new-born Caesar, the sole 
heir to the kingdom of the whole world.” 
We cannot, however, follow Mr. Weigall with such closeness 
of quotation to the final conclusion of this new Vera Historia. 
For as yet we are not half-way. Cleopatra has still to follow 
Caesar to Rome; to help him there—for he has become 
“epileptic ’—in the carrying out of his great designs, only to 
find her projects frustrated by his assassination; and to qnit 
Rome, gazing heavenwards, and looking to the “ Divine 
Caesar” to “defend her with his thunderbolts and to come 
down to her aid upon the wings of the wind,” although, as the 
last sentence of “ Part I.” effectively puts it, she “ held in her 
hands the trump card in the person of her little boy.” But 
“Part IT.” still remains. In that, though now with enlarged 
ideas, she has to begin all over again. She is now beginning 
to make “a definite claim to bea manifestation of Venus— 
—Aphrodite—Isis,” and when she meets Antony upon the 
Cydnus she wishes “ to be actually received as a goddess,” and 
as to morals—well, “she, as goddess and Queen, must have felt 
herself exempt from the common law, and at perfect liberty 
to contract whatever union seemed desirable to her for the 
good of her country and dynasty, and for the satisfaction of 
her own womanly instincts.” 

But assuredly it is needless to say much more about this 
volume. Its author is a man of ability, and when he writes 
about what he understands, as in his chapter on Alexandria, 
is delightful and instructive; but he pursues a hobby and 
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thinks he is an historian. Indeed, he vigorously maintains 
that he is writing history in the only way it ought to be 
written. He would sweep away “notes,” “references,” and 
“Latin and Greek quotations,” together “ with all the jargon 
of schularship, into the world’s dustbin”; but although he 
desires to overthrow the common judgment on Cleopatra, of 
positive evidence he produces none. Whatever evidence 
exists is wholly adverse, and against evidence he sets only 
surmise. When he has to deal with motives he says that 
they “must have been” this or that, and when he has to 
deal with facts he appeals to imagination, as, for instance, 
in attempting to explain Cleopatra’s flight from Actium, 
he writes one whole page (338) every sentence of which 
contains such words as “ probably,” “perhaps,” “no doubt,” 
“T think,” or “I fancy.” But in reality any Life of 
Cleopatra to be worth calling so needs most close and exact 
consideration of every particle of positive evidence. That 
evidence is at best scanty, and is doubtless often rendered 


untrustworthy either by national prejudice or by a natural | 
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tendency to embellish a story so romantic and so fascinating. | 


But we want to hear the witnesses; to put Plutarch, for 
instance, into the box, and let him tell his own story how “the 
Jast and extremest mischiefe of all other (to wit, the love of 
Cleopatra) lighted on Antony, who did waken and stir up any 
vices yet hidden in him: and if any sparke of goodnesse or 
hope of rising were left him, Cleopatra quenched it straight,” 
or bow her beauty was not “unmatchable of other women,” 
but that “so sweete was her companie and conversacion, that 
a man could not possiblie but be taken (4) cuvdialrnors elxev 
&phy &puerov).” This is the sort of thing a reader needs; but 
Mr. Weigall merely refers him to a long list of authorities— 
any big library,” in order to blend fact with fiction at his own 
pleasure. But, assuredly, in that particular art it is per- 
missible to prefer Dryden and to prefer Shakespeare. The 
exact truth about Cleopatra we can never know, but she is at 
least too great a figure to be drawn by other than master 
hands. She played her part on the world’s amplest stage, and 
in very spacious days; Caesar, Antony, Octavian, Herod— 
such ure the men who trod it at her side; she touches the 
imagination as few among the Queens of old romance touch 
it. And why not leave to her this royalty in the realms of 
fancy? Though Mr. Weigall can “find no indication” of 
Antony and her “ passing romantically hand-in-hand to their 
doom,” why need he vex us with his own conjectures about 
looked his “wife” with 


a drunken Antony who on 
“suspicion,” while she regarded him with “disdainful 
pity”? Why should he be so cruel, and also why so 


inconsistent? For he at once proceeds to quote as of first- 
hand authority (being “probably” taken from the actual 
“diary” of Olympus, Cleopatra’s doctor) that moving passage 
of Plutarch, of which we here cite a fragment from North’s 
version :— 

“When this was tolde Cleopatra, she requested Caesar that it 
would please him to suffer her to offer the last oblations of the 
dead, unto the soule of Antonius. This being graunted her, she 
was carried to the place where his tombe was, and there falling 
downe on her knees, imbracing the tombe with her women, the 
teares running downe her cheekes, she began to speake in this 
sorte: ‘O my deare Lord Antonius, not long sithence I buried 
thee here beeing a free woman: and now I offer unto thee the 
funerall sprinklinges and oblations being a captive and a prisoner, 
and yet I am forbidden and kept from tearing and murdering this 
captive body of mine with blowes.... If therefore the gods 
where thou art now have any power and authoritie, sith our gods 
here have forsaken us: suffer not thy true friend and lover to be 
carried away alive, that in me they triumphe of thee: but 
receive me with thee, and let me be buried in one selfe tombe with 
thee. For though my griefes and miseries be infinite, yet none 
hath grieved me more, nor that I would lesse beare withall ; then 
this small time, which I have bene driven to live alone without 
thee.’” 

Surely there is enough that is “romantic” here; this is the 
Cleopatra who inspired All for Love, or The World Well Lost, 
or her to whom Antony cries :— 
“T am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips.” 


And such a Cleopatra is not only far more interesting, but also 
more akin, perhaps, to truth and to reality than the curious 
and composite being whom this volume presents to us in her 
stead. 
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BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS* 
| Tue great merit of Mr. John Walpole-Bond’s Field-Studies 
of Some Rarer British Birds’ is its originality. It gives us 
new field-studies by a genuine field naturalist. The sub. 
stance of the book is altogether excellent and full of close 
observation. It is less his charm of style, which is sometimes 
depressingly trite, than the facts retailed which pleases the 
He opens with the elusive Dartfopg 
rare, kut not so rare.as some believe. Even in 
Surrey there are commons where many pairs breed withiy 
a small radius. The pied fly-cafcher, which is essentially g 
Welsh bird, is the subject of the next chapter. We gather 
that Mr. Walpole-Bond has done much of his bird-watching 
in Wales. But he describes with lively delight the nesting 
of crossbills in Sussex; and in the same county he hin 
studied carefully the cirl bunting: a fairly rare bird and q 
southern one which often escapes notice. Chougis he hag 
chiefly studied in Ireland. So much has been written 
about ravens that there is little new to be said 
But the paper on the wood-lark is full of interest. After 
eight years of patient search in likely spots, he has only 
discovered two pairs nesting in Sussex. To many experienced 
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ornithological reader. 
warbler: 


| field naturalists the wood-lark remains an unknown bird. Yet 


those who have heard it mostly agree in thinking it the finest 
of our songsters. And it sings in some places during ten ont 
of the twelve months. The rarer birds of prey which occupied 
Mr. Walpole-Bond are the hen-harrier, buzzard, kite, peregrine 
hobby, and merlin. To these he devotes much space. Of the 
ben-harrier he declares that in 1907, in one not very large area, 
he met with eleven pairs. The re-establishment of the almost 


including such writers as Cicero and Seneca—“ available at | extinct Welsh kites, under the protection of the British 


Ornithologists’ Club since 1903, is familiar to most persons, 
Mr. Walpole-Bond has, however, one new piece of information, 
for he says that he knows of several pairs that are not watched 
at all. There must be at least ten or a dozen pairs nesting 
this season. That most beautiful little summer migrant, the 
hobby, one duck (the gadwall), and a sea bird (the black 
guillemot) occupy the last three chapters. It would be 
pleasant if one could know that the eggs of all the rarities, of 
whose haunts Mr. Walpole-Bond has knowledge, were safe 
from the cabinet. 

From the British Isles we pass to bird life at the South 
Pole. Antarctic Penguins? is a wonderfully well illustrated 
little book, which gives a full and curious account of the 
domestic life of these birds. The author, Dr. G. Murray 
Levick, was zoologist to the British (1910-13) Antarctic 
Expedition, and had the good fortune to spend the breeding 
season at the great ‘“‘rookery” at Cape Adare. Here tie 
first Adélie penguins (Pygoscelis Adeliae) began to arrive on 
October 13th. They came in processions, swimming and walk- 
ing and tobogganing over the ice and They are 
amazingly tame and confiding, and Jend themselves readily to 
the camera. The book is filled with most amusing photo- 
graphs. A long period of complete fasting and almost 
incessant fighting follows. The record of the daily doings of 
the colony and some of the habits which are noted are 
very strange. The “joy rides” on ice-floes, the drilling in 
battalions, and the antics when they push one another into 
the sea are inexplicable. The merit of the book lies in the 
detailed and minute accuracy of the author's observations. 


snow. 











These it would be useless to summarize, for the book is one 
which every ornithologist should read. Unfortunately it lacks 
any index. 

Two new volumes have recently appeared in the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Nature Study Series,” which Mr. Hugh Richardson is editing. 
Bird Studies in Twenty-four Lessons* is from the familiar pen 
of that prolific writer, Mr. W. Westell. It aims, 
with considerable success, at providing a school-book on 


Percival 





* (1) Fie'd-Siudies of Some Rarer British Birds. By John Walpole Bond. 
London: Witherby and Co. [7s. 6d. net. 2) Antarctic Penguins; a Study 
of their Social Habits By Dr. G. Murray Levick, R.N. London: William 
Heinemann. 6s, net.]——(3) Bird Studices in Twenty-four Lessons. By 
Percival Westell, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. |——(4) Pond Prollems. By Ernest E, Unwin, M.Se. Same pub 
lishers and price. -(5) Animal Laje by ths Seashore. By G. A. Boulenger, 
LL.D., D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.Z.S., ana C. L. Boulenger, M.A. D.S« 
F.Z.8 London: Country Life Office. 5s. net —¥(6) Some Minute Anima 
Parasites. By H. B. Fantham, D.Se.Lond., B.A.Cantab, &c., and Anni 
Porter, D.Sc.Loud. and F.L.S. With Froutispiece and 56 Text Figures. 


London: Methuen and Co. 5<. net. |——(7) Trout in Lakes and Reservoirs. 


By Ernest Phillips. With 8 Illustrations, London: Longmans at d Co. 
2s. 6d, net.]——(8) British leer Heads: an Iliustrated Record. Edited by 
Harold Frank Wallace, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. London: Country Lye Office. 
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British birds. It seeks to organize the practical study - 
birds in their own homes, in the class-room, and in the 
museum (where available), both in and out of school hours. 
There are twenty-four separate lessons, arranged according 
to seasons, and subdivided according to the haunts of birds 
which the class may be taken to visit. At the end of each 
Jerson are problems to stimulate thought and promote the 
habit of observation. The author claims that the lessons 

have been tested in his own classes, both with teachers and 

scholars. The book seems to us far better suited for the 

teacher’s than the pupil’s use. The teacher who is not a 

genius at his work will find the lessons full of suggestions. 

There are illustrations from photographs and drawings, 

which serve their purpose adequately. There is one very 

noteworthy photograph of a wild great-spotted woodpecker 
perebed against a little boy’s back. It is a striking instance 
of wild nature won by kindness. The little volume ends with 
ten appendices on classification, list of migrants, glossary of 
terms, materials for lessons, &c. There is a list of books, 
compiled without taking much trouble, which is equally 
remarkable for the useful books it omits to mention and for 
the comparatively valueless works it includes. But, taken as 

a whole, Mr. Westell’s book has much to recommend it. 

The next in the same series is Pond Problems,‘ by Mr. 
Ernest E. Unwin, an enthusiastic science master with successful 
experience of teaching boys. His book is admirably illus- 
trated with a number of his own photographs and drawings. 
One can well believe, after reading his excellent littie volume, 
that he must be a stimulating teacher. His subject is the 
structure and life-history of aquatic insects. The subject is 
an old one, but so freshly treated that the great problems of 
life, environment, adaptation, and evolution are constantly 
forced before the pupil. He is made to observe and to think, 
to draw, to mount slidea for the microscope, to dredge in ponds, 
and to manage an aquarium, On every page are numerous 
questions to be answered. Mr. Unwin is a firm believer in the 
method of teaching by questions. This, again, is rather a 
book for the teacher, to whom the introduction is specially 
addressed. The chapters are severely practical, beginning 
with the material needed for each lesson. The commoner 
aquatic insects, beetles, mayflies, gnats, and caddis-flies are 
used to illustrate, with clearness, the profoundest questions of 
biology. There is ashort bibliography at the end, and instruc- 
tions in appendices how and where to obtain living material, 
and how to preserve and study the animals. Altogether, this 
small work is one of exceptional merit. It is full of stimulating 
suggestion to a teacher of “nature study,” to use an odious 
expression. 

There is a legend that the last words of a great Whig 
statesman on his death-bed were: “ Bring me my spade and 
pail. The tide is going out.” We all have recollections of the 
wonderful happiness we had, as children, digging on the sands 
or collecting natural history specimens in rock pools. There 
are many good books on the common objects of the seashore, 
but a recent publication by Drs. G. A. and C. L. Boulenger, 
called Animal Life by the Seashore,’ has special qualities to 
recommend it. It is a little beyond a smal! child’s compre- 
hension; but it contains a deal of simple, accurate scientific 
information. The illustrations are numerous and all excellent, 
consisting partly of photographs (which we believe have all 
appeared in Country Life) and partly of very clear drawings. 
We are told something about nearly all the shore animals, 
from small fishes of the pools to the polyps. There is a 
chapter on each large group: Ascidians, molluscs, crusta- 
ceans, worms, echinoderms, &c. The authors are well-known 
zoologists, who write in a popular yet sensible and readable 
fashion. The information has the merit of being trustworthy 
and up-to-date. No better book for five shillings could be got 
for holidays spent at the seaside. Parents will be able to 

combine amusement with instruction. 

The next book deals with the world of animals invisible to 
the naked eye, but revealed by the microscope. Some Minute 
Animal Parasites® is a semi-scientific or semi-popular book of 
real merit and of absorbing interest. It gives the intelligent 
general reader some of the latest results of scientific research. 
The greater part of the chapters deal with those numberless 
microscopic parasitic one-celled animals which cause a variety 
of diseases. The names of the two authors are well known 
in the scientific world. Dr. H. B. Fantham, formerly assistant 
to the Quick Professor of Biology at Cambridge, is now 












Lecturer in Parasitology at the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. Dr. Annie Porter is an energetic prosecutrix of 
original researches. The book emphasizes the importance to 
the human race of studying parasitic protozoa, Every one 
knows vaguely what bus been done in the way of destroying 
mosquitoes and stamping out yellow fever. The great dis- 
covery that sleeping sickness in man and nagana in cattle are 
caused by trypanosomes and transferred by blood-sucking flies 
is also familiar to many people. The present volume gives 
most excellent accounts besides of our present state of 
knowledge regarding several other diseases of man and 
the lower animals. Domestic cattle, horses, grouse, poultry, 
silkworms, and bees are all at times subject to sickness caused 
by protozoa. Many of these one-celled organisms are 
dependent upon a vertebrate and an invertebrate host. 
Their life-histories, so far as they have been worked out, are 
among the most amazing wonders in the animal world. Our 
knowledge is still very imperfect. It may well be that the 
mysterious mortality of trout in the Southern Counties is due 
to protozoan parasites, and not, as the anglers believe, to tarred 
roads. The general aspects of parasitism are well dealt with 
in the last chapter but one. The stages by which free living 
protozoa may become parasitic are indicated. As a general 
rule, it is a misfortune to a parasite to be pathogenic and 
disastrous to be lethal. The ideal host is one that can tolerate 
the parasite for a long period without injury to its own health. 
But once the parasite has multiplied and produced resistant 
forms, the death of the host may produce the only channel of 
escape and be needful for the propagation of the race. The 
book is excellently illustrated with many lucid original 
drawings. 

Our last two books deal with animals, trout and deer 
respectively, from the standpoint of the sportsman rather than 
that of the zoologist. A number of municipal authorities 
huve discovered that by stocking the reservoirs which supply 
their towns with water they can turn them into a source of 
revenue, and, by issuing day tickets at 2s. 6d.,can give much 
pleasure to humble anglers. Mr. Ernest Phillips, who has 
made a special study of such trout-lishing in these reservoirs, 
gives a list of one hundred and fifty sheets of water owned 
by local authorities. He calls his little book Trout in Lakes 
and Reservoirs.’ It is a practical guide to managing, stocking, 
and fishing. Mr. Phillips strongly recommends the buying of 
stock from established trout-farms rather than the establish- 
ment of hatcheries. Of the three sorts uf trout—Brown, 
Lochlevens, and Rainbows—he favours the first. He rightly 
condemns the much-overpraised American Rainbow, which 
experience has shown to be useless and disappointing. The 
instruction he offers on angling for trout in lakes with fly, 
minnow, and worm is very sound. He describes some great 
days’ sport. We have. all heard of Blagdon and Lake 
Vyrnwy. It is a pity that many sheets of water should 
stand untenanted by sport-providing trout; and Mr. Phillips’s 
book may be warmly recommended to those who want informa- 
tion on the prospects which stocking with trout offers. 

British Deer Heads* is edited by Mr. Harold Frank Wallace, 
who was honorary secretary of the exhibition held last year 
at the Water-Colour Society’s Gallery. It contains many 
good photographs, as well as measurements and other par- 
ticulars, of a remarkably representative collection that was got 
together. Red deer (including park and some New Zeuland 
beasts), fallow deer, and roe are included. Most of the best 
heads that exist were lent by their owners, and two hundred 
and seventy-five were shown. 
interesting to sportsmen and all who care for such trophies. 
It is undeniable that the modern heads show a tendency to 
deteriorate. The causes are discussed in the introduction, 
from which we also learn that there were five Scottish deer 
forests in 1812 and seventy in 1872. ‘se stimulus to 
Highland sport was given in varying degrees during that 
half-century by Sir Walter Scott, Sir Edwin Landseer, and 
the Prince Consort. 
hundred and ninety-eight, and rents do not diminish. 


The record here preserved is 


The latest estimate of forests is one 





THEORIES OF PROPERTY.* 
Or some books one reads that they “end upon a note of 
interrogation,” a phrase that may be the refuge of a baffled 


reviewer. In the case of this composite work of eight 





* Property: its Duties and Rights. Essays by Various Writers, London; 
Macmillan and Co, [ 


[5s, net.) 
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distinguished students and teachers, the Bishop of Oxford 
concludes his introductory essay with the question: “Are 
we, as Christians, ready for a deep and courageous and 
corporate act of penitence and reparation?” The seven 
essays which follow leave it unanswered; nor do they tell us 
what form such an act might take. In six of them we have 
short treatises of great academic interest upon the history 
and philosophy of theories of property, and in the last the 
Regias Professor of Divinity at Oxford deals with the effects of 
property on personality, mainly in England to-day. The six 
writers take us from traditions of barbarism to the Mosaic 
law, to Plato and Aristotle, and through early Christian 
days to the Schoolmen, past the Reformation to Puritanism 
and the Evangelical Revival. The whole forms a striking 
synopsis of the development of civilization and private property 
in the closest connexion. No sermons on the responsibilities 
of wealth could be more eloquent than this instruction in the 
teaching of great men of all ages. But are the words of the 
essayists aimed, as were the words of Christ and the best of 
Christian preachers, at individual souls? Do they call upon 
personal responsibility ? One is haunted throughout by the 
dread that Bishop Gore’s word “corporate” really means 
“ universally compulsory.” The writers nowhere say so, but 
they give the impression that legislation never intended to, 
and should not, sanction private property except for personal 
use, and that collective or State ownership should be 
enormously extended. They grant that private ownership 
builds and develops character, and their admission should 
satisfy those who believe that the State is based on individual 
character. There is no other sure foundation, and on 
the large issue we emphatically disagree with such a 
reading of history as the book implies. In detail the 
history is above reproach, but we must protest against 
Bishop Gore’s serious approval of Horace’s sentimental 
lines, Privatus illis census erat brevis, Commune magnum. For 
when Rome was emerging from her pastoral stage and private 
incomes were small, the public revenue, too, was small, and, 
by the way, entirely used for aggressive purposes against her 
neighbours; the days when public magnificence, shown by 
mighty public buildings, amphitheatres, baths,and so forth, 
was conspicuous throughout the Roman world were the days 
of Roman decadence. Such a thought might temper for us 
and for Bishop Gore our immediate and obvious delight at 
the passing of a Stafford House. 

When Professor Hobhouse tells us of the common property 
of a tribe in a state of primitive savagery, is he merely 
recounting history, or is he urging us to return to barbarism 
in the particular sphere of nationalized land? When he 
writes of the Russian mir, would he warn the most backward 
man in Europe, the Russian rural peasant, that he is wrong 
in following (as he is following) the more advanced nations by 
substituting private property for the village communism which 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers began to throw off like painful 
shackles in the dawn of modern civilization ? When Professor 
Bartlet writes of the voluntary communism of the early 
Church in Jerusalem, a small, struggling body consumed by 
zeal for their belief against the world, does he think it com- 
parable to compulsory communism to-day? If the whole 
world or the population of Jerusalem bad accepted Christianity 
before the capture of the city, does he suppose that com- 
munism would have prevailed as a binding Christian custom ? 
Such questions arise when we try to find the ultimate purpose 
of most of the essayists, though less in the case of Professor 
Rashdall than of the others: he deals solely with the philo- 
sophical theories of property from Plato to T. H. Green and 
Professor Bosanquet, an intensely interesting summary, 
but he concludes by stating the chief social advantages 
of private property, and by saying that “the justification 
of property must not depend upon any a priori principle, 
but upon its social effects,” presumably those for which 
Bishop Gore asks for reparation. Several of the writers 
emphasize the doctrine that property for use is justifi- 
able, while property for power or control of others is not. 
Locke’s support of the theory that a man may not hoard 
from the use of others what he cannot use himself may be 
accepted as morally justified by conscience. A man may 
claim what he has produced if he can use it, and let us include 
as use, not only immediate consumption, but storing in order 
to facilitate further production. But since primitive life was 

| left behind, nothing has so greatly contributed to the material 








. — —— 
progress of the world as production, not for use, but for 


exchange. Is no man to claim property that be has pro- 
duced tor that purpose? Legislation could intrude none of 
its hard-and-fast lines here. If it touched the subject of 
property for use as against property for power, it would 
either be ineffective, or would eventually enact that Bos 
when asleep must not restrain Cox from wearing hig 
trousers. Seriously, these things must be matters for the 
individual conscience. Besides neglecting the point of pro- 
duction for exchange, our authors, when deploring the 
state of the toolless wage-earner, point to no glory in his 
emancipation from serfdom and vastly increased freedom of 
contract. When they come to the Reformation and Puritan 
influence, we regret that they show little enthusiasm for the 
new spirit which, by emphasizing each man’s direct responsi. 
bility towards God for the use of property, lessened in pro- 
portion the apparent social responsibility. Yet it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the increase of the one will only 
be shown effectively by an increase in the other. Mr. H. G, 
Wood evidently has more sympathy with the efforts of the 
saintly Baxter to restrain the tendency to laissez-faire; 
he quotes his approval of prices fixed by authority, as 
attempted in days of mediaeval Socialism and of Tudor or 
Stuart monopolies, and his statement: “It is a false rule of 
them that think their commodity is worth as much as anyone 
will give.” To use a man’s straits for extortion is morally 
iniquitous, but, alas! a better understanding of economics was 
shown by the unsaintly knight who asked :— 
“For what is worth in anything 
But so much money as ‘twill bring ?” 

Canon Scott Holland in the final essay on “ Property and 
Personality” raises some hope of a partial solution of the 
problem when he mentions co-operation; for voluntary 
co-operation can mitigate many present evils. We regret 
that his only example is the Trade Union. In theory » 
Union has all the merits of Friendly and Co-operative 
Societies in extending small capitalism, but Unionists, whose 
fundamental patriotism is as unselfish as any in time of need, 
have in days of prosperity shown a coercive spirit, pervading 
even the use of their money; but the members have undeniably 
some of the advantages of property. It may be seen that the 
book is full of useful history, though weighted unequally in 
one direction; it makes a noble appeal to the individual 
conscience; and it suggests unlimited dangers to liberty and 
society. 





THE AUTHOR OF “HINDLE WAKES.”* 


TOGETHER with at least two plays that one may postulate as 
deserving of life, Stanley Houghton, by his lamentably early 
death, left behind him a fascinating problem for the brains 
of the literary world. Had his genius reached the zenith of 
its powers, or had he only just set foot on the threshold 
of a brilliant career ? To the wider literary world Houghton 
was known as the author of one brilliant play, Hindle Wakes, 
with whose production in June, 1912, he burst into fame. And 
it was duly noted that nothing which he afterwards accom- 
plished deserved to live. The ordinary critic, contemplating 
his work from the external and detached point of view, which 
is the only standpoint open to him, may be pardoned for think- 
ing that Hindle Wakes represented at once the perfection and 
the end of Houghton’s genius. To those who knew the author 
in a more intimate aspect, who were bis friends before he 
achieved fame, and had some knowledge of the well-ploughbed 
field of shrewd observation, technical study, and hard work 
of which Hindle Wakes was the richest harvest, Houghton’s 
literary record gives rather the impression of an ascending 
curve of achievement. Such observers deplore not only the 
death of Houghton, but the loss of those works that he might 
have lived to write. 

Houghton had within him the makings of a great dramatist. 
To this conclusion the ingenious technique and the bold spirit 
of innovation that characterized his dramatic work inevitably 
point. He was himself an amateur actor of some promise. 
Indeed, it was his predilection for theatricals that first induced 
him to write playlets—none of which, of course, are included 
in his published works—destined for private representation by 
himself and his friends. And it was in this humble sphere 





* The Works of Stanley Houghton. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hurold 
Brighouse. 8 vols. London: Constable and Co. (25s. net.) 
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learned how to set a stage and to “ bring off” 
How well he studied his craft is apparent in the 
*s that are embodied in the stage direc- 
tions to his works. Witness the clever arrangement of the 
first act of The Younger Generation, where, by a daring 
stroke of stage-craft, the blank side of the stage picture 
represents the fireside wall of the dining-room, where the 
scene is laid, and the characters are shown seated in front of 
an imaginary fire-grate, warming their hands at an invisible 
blaze. ‘The arrangement creates an smapresston of intimacy 
not incomparable with that produced in such a play as 
Maeterlinck’s Intériewr. The spectator feels almost like a 
srivileged eavesdropper, favoured to see aud overbear things 
which thus strike his senses with a double impression of 
reality. Similar great qualities of technique are illustrated 
in the second act by the exceedingly picturesque procession of 
the characters as they go to chapel, each couple vignetted in 
turn against the dining-room window, and by the quiet descent 
of a slow curtain, at the end of the play, on the same lonely 
pair whom the opening drama disclosed, isolated from their 
surroundings by a failure to grasp the essential current of an 
aze’s ideas. In other plays Houghton works on a triangular 
stage, arranged to show a corner only of a room, and the 
innovation produces an astonishing impress of realism. 

It is as a realist that Houghton deserves an abiding place in 
dramatic annals. He is a painter of genre pictures. Rightly 
considered, his work does not belong to the drama of ideas. 
It belongs to the comedy of manners. His studies were not 
of theories or ideals, but of human types. His great know- 


that he first 
situations. , 
often brilliant setting 





ledge of stage-craft was a long way second to his knowledge 


of hamanity. And the fact that he entered on the inheritance 


| 


of his proper labours only just before the close of his career | 
makes one all the more convinced of the great work that he 


could have accomplished had he been spared. He would 
have been the literary prophet of the life of his native 


those purposes. 


Lancashire, where alone he found the types of character that | 


really interested and amused him. It is significant that he 
only “looked in” on London on his way to Paris, and that his 
stay in the French cayital was responsible for a fragment of 
a novel about Manchester and some notes for yet another 
Lancashire drama. Houghton cleverly satirized the genera- 
tion of his own friends when he wrote of Alan Jeffcote in 
Hindle Wakes that he looked upon London “as a place where 
rich Lancashire men go for a spree if they have not time to go 
to Monte Carlo or Paris.” 

It is true that Houghton never consciously set out to be the 
artist of Lancashire life. His aim was something much more 
modest. He simply desired to write plays that might amuse 
the small circle of his own friends. He chose Lancashire as 
his miliew because it was the only place whose people he 
professed to understand, and because he had no conception 
that his works were destined for a wider audience than was 
provided by his home circle. The foundation of the Gaiety 
Repertory Theatre in Manchester gave a wider ideal to his 
ambitions. Instead of delighting a domestic circle, he would 
write for the pleasure of his fellow-citizens. And all the time 
his capacities were growing almost without his knowledge ; 
his powers of observation were becoming wider and stronger. 


So far as he himself realized, he was flirting with social | 
theories, depicting ideas and tendencies, preaching doctrines | 


of feminism or of social readjustment, or satirizing human 
nature, asin The Dear Departed and Independent Means. In 
reality he was deepening his comprehension of the human 





successful cotton manufacturers, Nathaniel Jeffcote and Sir 


Timothy Farrar. 


Ben Brierley and Edwin Waugh wrote and 


sang of these characters before Houghton was born. But 
Houghton was the first to rescue them from the unexplored 
recesses of dialect sketches, to cut them bodily out of life and 
to put them in tangible form on the English stage, to repre- 
sent a type of existence previously uncelebrated in art. 


It is impossible to believe that this rich and scintillating 


vein of talent was worked out with the production of Hindle 


Wakes. Houghton, had he lived, would have perpetuated yet 


other abiding pictures of the life that so vividly appealed to 


him. Perhaps he would have forsaken the dramatic form for 
the novel, though his unfinished fragment in this elass bears 


the impress of « weaker and less familiar medium. But that 


longer life would have allowed him to put forth even more 
perfect work there is abundant evidence, not only in the pro- 
gressive strength and insight of the dramas, but in the often 


charmingly sympathetic character of the little sketches which 


close the last of the three volumes now issued. 


| trade, land-speculation, &c 





MUNICIPAL LIFE IN GERMANY.* 
No English writer knows more of German ways than Mr, 
Dawson, and his large book upon public administration in 
towns is a mass of information. It is his misfortune to have 
produced it at a moment when Englishmen are not likely to be 
eagerly receptive of the German methods that he praises, or 
very patient of his unfavourable comparisons of British muni- 
cipal activities with those which Prussia has adopted and 
encouraged other States to accept. It is as unnecessary 
to emphasize the fact that German machines, military 
or municipal, are efficient for the purposes at which they 
aim as itis to impress upon any one that we dislike some of 
But honesty demands that we should admit 
not only the efficiency and discipline with the complementary 
vices, servility and illiberal authoritarianism, but also a virtue 
genuinely to Germany’s credit: for the great body of German 
officials, to whom such horrible power over their fellow- 
creatures must offer great temptation, are not a corrupt 
class. Many people might prefer to be governed by a 
light-hearted and even light-fingered Latin, and shrug their 
shoulders at the thought of his feathering his nest at 
their expense, rather than submit to the heavy-handed, 
omnipresent Teutonic official whose income is strictly limited 
to his salary; but we cannot withhold due respect. The 
most surprising point in his book is that Mr. Dawson 
thinks that our institutions are less liberal than the German, 
and he does not appreciate the balance of our restrictions. It is 
true that the Central Government, Parliamentary statute, the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Trade, the Home Office, 
and the Board of Education have generally been restrictive 
in their attitude to local authorities, and we are content to 
disagree with Mr. Dawson, who deplores the fact. We have 
discovered value in these Departments as useful brakes, and 
have had misgivings at their tendency to follow the German 
example of initiating work for local authorities and tbhreaten- 
ing those who do not actively No less have we 
regretted that municipal bodies have precipitately copied the 
German eagerness to be busy in other people’s affairs by 
obtaining power to extend their control, their enterprises in 
Mr. Dawson tells us that the 
German com munities rejoice in a greater freedom of initiation, 


agree. 


| which goes hand-in-hand with strong encouragement from the 


S : 4 
types around him, strengthening his hold on character, and | 


painting little studies of Lancashire life and manners. 

With the production of The Younger Generation in 1910 
Houghton turned the corner of his course. Henceforth he 
bade farewell to philosophies and theories. He had become 
The Kennion family find their 


the pure pictorial urtist. 
Jonsidered 


prototvpes in hundreds of Manchester homes. 
politically, the play is young Manchester's final kick at the 
doctrines of the old “ Manchester School.” Pictorially its 
scenes are an abiding delineation of life as it is lived in half- 
a-dozen Manchester suburbs. From this admirable work it is 
only a step to the finest production of Houghton’s genius— 
Hindle Wakes. Here the scene is changed from the author's 
city to the wider area of the county, and the play is a 
dazzlingly vivid picture of the whole farrago of life in the 
There is not one of its types but comes 
to the 


districts. 
out of life, from the independent mill-girl 


cotton 


straight 





centre. But upon other pages he reveals the overshadowing 


power of the State officials, the supervisory authorities, and 


the police. To us it seems that the centralized power leaves 
our local bodies more freedom, while it stays in London, than 
is left to the German communities, among whicl: the decentral- 


| ized power of Berlin is intimate, ubiquitous, and ever-present, 





It is painful to see how completely a people can band its soul 
over to authoritarian keeping, but Germany endures it and 
appears to love the chains. It seems to us the deliberate 
nurture of a heart of stone. The efficient and coberent 
orderliness of method is appalling, for we cannot now look 
upon things German as merely ludicrous. The extreme 
example that Mr. Dawson gives of this habit of mind is 
perhaps one connected with the official care for illegitimate 
children (apparently not devoid of some of the evil effects of 


and Government in Germany. By W. H. Dawson, London: 
(12s. 6d, net. ] 
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our old bastardy laws) and the careful methods of dealing 
with the parents; for mutual counsel and defence against 
these methods there has been formed an “Association of 
Fatters , of Illegitimate Children.” (Coherent seems too 
dignified an epithet for the case; perhaps “sticky” might be 
substituted.) 

We cannot go into the details with which the book is 
packed, but would take one point as illustrating the price 
that the poorest must pay for the benefits of municipal 
Socialism. While Mr. Dawson writes scornfully, and not alto- 
gether unjustly, of our rating system, which often hides from 
the poor the hardship which high rates must put upon them, 
he shows that the local Income Tax for equivalent purposes 
in Germany is graduated down to incomes of £45a year in 
Prussia, of £20 in Saxony, and £15 in Bavaria before exemption 
is reached. It may be that Mr. Dawson has written a record 
up toaclimax. He would be bold who would predict the 
future of this monarchical and bureaucratic Socialism. A 
hundred years ago the seeds were sown of the system which 
should be more liberal than autocracy. Then Prussia in her 
troubles produced a Stein, of whom Mr. Dawson says that he 
was “one of the few men who dared to tell the King the 
truth.” It may be that another Stein will arise for 
Germany. None can tell whether such a one will have to 
reconstruct a German Empire, whether he will enforce the 
ideals of the Prussia that we know, or whether freer States 
will emerge seeking leaders. Most earnestly do we hope that 
the land may be peopled by freer human beings conscious of 
individual souls. 








GIFT-BOOKS, 





TALES OF ADVENTURE.* 
In spite of the war, large numbers of excellent volumes of 
boys’ stories are being produced by the publishers. Though 
there are numerous school stories and historical romances, the 
pure story of adventure is perhaps the favourite form taken 
by fiction of this sort, with the sea, more often than not, as a 
background. Of the books before us, only one can be 
described as topical, and even it was evidently written before 
the war broke out. The Sea-Girt Fortress’ tells the story of 
two young yachtsmen, an Englishman and an American, who, 
after losing their bearings completely in a North Sea fog, 
suddenly find themselves among the defences of Heligoland. 
They are promptly arrested as spies and given a long sentence 
of imprisonment by the Governor of the island, who also, to 
avoid complications, sets their ketch adrift in the North Sea 
so that some accident may be presumed to account for their dis- 
appearance. The ingenious heroes contrive, however, to escape 
from their prison, and make a thorough investigation of the 
fortress with its amazing secrets, which include a series of 
vast subterranean Zeppelin sheds. Unluckily, after an exciting 
pursuit they are recaptured, but eventually one of them 
clambers on to a disabled airship and is driven by the gale 
across the sea to England. Meanwhile an enterprising 
journalist has discovered the secret of their imprisonment, 
and England and the United States send Germany an 
ultimatum demanding their release. The last part of the 
book, which describes the consequent war and Germany’s 
defeat, naturally falls a little flat at the present time; but the 
earlier chapters are, if not wholly credible, based with 
sufficient accuracy upon the actual facts of the German 
armaments to make them more than a mere succession 
of thrills. Warfare of a very different sort forms the 
theme of Gunboat and Gunrunner,? which carries us from 
the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. The author of this 
stirring tale evidently writes with a first-hand experience 
of gun-running exploits such as he describes. There is 
little formal plot, but rather a series of vividly 
written accounts of the adventures of the commander of a 
little gunboat whose business it is to suppress the noxious 
trade that supplies rifles to the frontier tribes of India. 
Among the episodes is a desperate struggle on board an Arab 


* (1) The Sea-Girt Fortress. By Percy F. Westerman. London: Blackie and 
Son. [3s. 6d.]——(2) Gunboat and Gunrunner, By Fleet-Surgeon T. T. Jeans, 
R.N. Same publishers. (6s. } (3) The New-Chums. By Joseph Bowes. 
London : Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. [5s.]——(4) A Fight for 
Fortune. By T. C. Bridges. London: James Nisbet and Co, [3s. 6d. | 
(5) The Boy Castaways. By Lieutenant-Commander Taprell Dorling, R.N. 














aia, 
dhow, on which the hero finds himself isolated with only three 
companions, and the siege of a telegraph station by hordes of 
Afghans, which forms the climax of the book; nor must we 
forget to mention a poisoned bracelet in the shape of a snake 
which can only be removed from the arm it encircles at the 
cost of the lives of the wearer and of the thief. Some good 
character-drawing helps to enliven the story—Mr. Scarlet; 
the partly Arab gunner, is a most original person—and alto. 
gether, in spite of a somewhat unnecessary, though luckily 
very slight, love interest, we can heartily recommend it— 
The scene of The New-Chums? is laid in the Northern Terri. 
tory of Australia, ata period before that country had been 
thoroughly explored. Two boys are shipwrecked upey it 
rocky shores, and after narrow escapes from dra hing 
fall in with one of the aboriginal tribes. The savages, though 
alarmed by some of the products of civilization (such ag g 
looking-glass) which the boys have saved from the wreck 
receive them as friends, and allow them to take part in 
the tribal life. Accordingly they are initiated into the 
Australian methods of hunting and fighting, and encounter 
many perils, including such things as crocodiles and pythons, 
In the course of these they come upon another tribe, ruled 
over by a medicine man who turns out to be a shipwrecked 
Irishman, At last, after some gold-digging experiences, they 
are ull taken off by a passing ship. The whole story is most 
entertaining, and will give its readers many enthralling 
moments.——A pearl fishery in the China Seas serves as the 
background of A Fight for Fortune.* Stirring adventures with 
pirates and giant cuttlefish enliven its pages; and the story 
culminates in the hero, who is undergoing torture by the 
Chinese pirates, being rescued by his chum in an aeroplane, 
Boys will revel in the unending chain of excitement here provided 
for them. The Boy Castaways* is another tale of the China 
Seas. The story is of a rather more conventional sort, though 
it is full of incidents, involving a desert island, buried treasure, 
pirates (from whom the heroes are saved by a friendly China- 
man), and a fight with an octopus. The last book upon our 
list, A Sturdy Young Canadian,’ is of a somewhat different 
character from the rest. Although a shipwreck is an important 
feature of the tale, the greater part of the events described 
takes place on the American Continent. We suspect that 
the author has at the back of his mind the purpose of 
encouraging his young readers to emigrate to Canada; and 
this probably accounts for an empbasis upon commercial 
success and money-making which is rather unusual in a book 
of this kind. Nevertheless, there is a plentiful supply of 
adventures of a lighter sort—among others being a struggle 
with a bandit, and the snowing up of a freight-train on which 
the hero is serving as fireman. 











SOME STORIES FOR BOYS. 

THERE seems to be but little diminution in the stream of 
boys’ story books that is flowing from the publishers this 
autumn, and it would be impossible for us to mention them 
all. We must therefore content ourselves with devoting a 
line or two to a selection of them. We have dealt above with 
adventurous fiction of a miscellaneous character, and the 
remaining works fall roughly into two classes-—the historical 
romances and the school stories. 

Beginning with the former group, and taking the books in the 
order of the periods with which they deal, we have first a couple 
that are concerned with mediaeval England. One of these 
is The King’s Token, by Elsé Carrier (Charles H. Kelly, 
3s. 6d.), which is a story centring round King Henry the 
Second. The other is Edgar the Ready, by W. P. Shervill 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.). This is set in the reign of Edward 
the Third, and among many other adventures contains a most 
thrilling jousting scene-——A Gentleman-at-Arms, by Herbert 
Strang (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), takes 
us on to the Elizabethan Age. Sir Christopher Rudd, who is 
the hero of the book as well as the supposed narrator, had a 
great variety of experiences. The first part of his tale is 
concerned with the sea, and his dealings with the Spaniards. 
Next he went to France, and took service under Henry of 
Navarre. Yet another set of adventures was involved in a 
mission to the Low Countries upon which he was sent by 
Lord Burleigh. All the stories are told in a straight- 
forward way that by no means detiacts from their interest, 
and there is a welcome restraint in the use of the “tushery” 





London: Blackie and Son. (50. dene) A Sturdy Young Canadian, By 
Captain F, 8, Brereton, Same publishers and price, 





which is the drawback to so much historical fiction. On the 
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whole we can recommend this volume as being an excellent 
specimen of its class. ———We have before us two more good 
stories of Elizabethan days, ’Gainst the Might of Spain, by 
Percy F. Westerman (Pilgrim Press, 3s. 6d.), and The Cruise 
of the ‘ Nonsuch,’ by Harry Collingwood (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.), 
deuling with treasure ships and buccaneers, with the Inquisi- 
tion, and with the Armada. Privateering on the Spanish 
Main in the eighteenth century is a less hackneyed subject 
than many. The Cruise of the * Rattler, by Ernest Richards 
(Charles H. Kelly, 3s. 6d.), gives a delightful picture of the 
s~bject, and its author has evidently made a close study of 
the period. Finally we come to On the Field of Waterloo, 
by Captain F. 8. Brereton (Blackie and Son, 6s.), with a 
treacherous émigré as its villain, and a fine description of the 
battle of Waterloo as its climax With these historical 
books we may be allowed to include two works of a more 
serious character, which are in reality the life-histories of 
famous missionaries. They are A Hero of the Afghan Frontier, 
by Alice M. Pennell—telling the story of Dr. Penneil—and 
Judson, the Hero of Burma, by Jesse Page—telling of the first 
missionary tothe Burmese. Both of these are published by 
Seeley, Service, and Co. at 2s. 6d. each. 

We come next to the group of school stories; and first 
among these we may mention Rodborough School, by W. E. 
Cule (Pilgrim Press, 3s. 6d.). This is acollectiou of separate 
tales of varying length, all of them told with considerable 
vivacity ——Rob Wylie of Jordan’s, by F. Cowley Whitehouse 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), traces the public-school career of 
a boy who had spent the earlier part of his life in Eastern 
Europe. The round of school life is broken by a holiday 
visit to Constantinople at the time of the Balkan War, which 
provides some exciting incidents.——Another lively volume 
of this kind is Teddy Lester's Schooldays, by J. Finnemore 
(W. and R. Chambers, 5s.), in which the character drawing 
will be found to be above the average With these school 
stories we may perhaps group the ever-increasing quantity 
of Boy Scout literature which is published each year. xhe 
Owl Patrol, by Ernest Protheroe (Charles H. Kelly, 3s. 6d.), 
may be thoroughly recommended as a tale of this class. 
We may also mention three new volumes of the “Scout 
Library” that have reached us—namely, The Boy Scouts of 
Birch-Bark Island, by R. 8. Holland; Gildersley’s Tenderfoot, 
by Robert Leighton—both of these are tales of North 
American life—and Sons of the Sea, by Christopher Beck, 
which is a story of Sea Scouts. All three are published by 
€. Arthur Pearson, and cost 2s. 6d. each. 

Many books no less excellent in quality than those we have 
mentioned, though less pretentious in form and at a lower 
price, are published by other firms, and particularly by the 
Religious Tract Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 























CURRENT LITERATURE, 
NOTABLE ENGLISH TRIALS. 


The Trial of Mary Blandy. Edited by William Roughead. 
The Trial of J. A. Dickman. Edited by S. O. Rowan 
Hamilton. “ Notable English Trials” Series. (William Hodge 
and Co. 5s. net per vol.)}—Each of these new volumes of 
Messrs. Hodge’s excellent series emphasizes a point in a recent 
article on “ Arsenic” in the Spectator. The Blandy case, one 
of the most famous in the whole history of crime, is the first 
in which we have any detailed record of convincing scientific 
proof of poisoning. The tests applied were, of course, far less 
exact than those of Marsh and Reinsch, but the medical 
evidence played an exccedingly important part in the trial, 
and it is interesting to note that Dr. Addington, father of 
Lord Sidmouth, was one of the physicians called. This, how- 
ever, is only one tiny point in a case which bristles with 


edited, Mr. Roughead, in particular, handling his tremendous 
mass of material most skilfully, though in a style rather too 
persistently humorous for his subject. 





DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

Mr. M. P. Price's Diplematic History of the War (George 
Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) is the kind of book which we 
should expect to be dated from the Press Bureau in Berlin 
rather than from an English country house. The author's 
unti-patriotic bias has led him into misrepresentations which 
are so glaring that we are tempted to call them either stupid 
or dishonest. For instance, he says on p. 85 that Sir Edward 
Grey, in his historic speech of August 3rd, described the 
question of Belgian neutrality as “an important point to 
consider ”—the obvious inference being that this phrase, 
given as a literal quotation from Sir Edward Grey, implied 
that the Government had not then made up their minds 
whether or not to stand by their treaty obligations; on p. 88 
Mr. Price actually asserts that England bad, up to August 3rd, 
been in doubt whether sbe would fulfil these obligations. But 
the only sentence in Sir Edward Grey's speech from which 
the alleged quotation can be derived runs as follows: “ And, 
Sir, there is the more serious consideration—becoming more 
serious every hour—there is the question of the neutrality of 
Belgium.” This, as the context shows, has a totally different 
meaning from that which Mr. Price wrests from it; and his 
use of inverted commas for what is not a quotation but a 
garbled and misleading parapbrase can only be described as 
disingenuous. 

Canon Hannay (“George A. Birmingham”) is always a 
delightful writer, and in his description of a recent trip to the 
United States, Connaught to Chicago (James Nisbet and Co., 
5s. net), he tells useful and interesting truths with a smiling 
face. Another readable work is A Conversational Tour in 
America, by E. H. Lacon Watson (Elkin Mathews, 2a. 64d. 
net), who gossips pleasantly of what he saw in the United 
States and Canada. 








Judge E. A. Parry's long experience in the County Court 
gives weight to his exposition of “the law as it ought not to 
be in its relation to the poor” in the pleasantly written but 
earnest collection of essays which he calls The Law and the 
Poor (Smith, Elder, and Uo., 7s. 6d. net). 





A thoroughly delightful book, based on close and loving 
observation of one of the most interesting of animals, is Mr. 
A. Radeclyffe Dugmore’s Romance of the Beaver (William 
Heinemann, 6s. net). It is illustrated with many excellent 
photographs, showing the beaver at close quarters in his 
domestic and intimate aspect. 


— 





Strangers within the Gates, by Gabrielle Festing (William 
Blackwood and Sons, 7s. 6d. net), is a sequel to the author's 
previous work on Indian history in the days when the Moghul 
Empire was breaking up. It gives a picturesque narrative of 
the outstanding features in Indian history from Dupleix and 
Clive to the Mutiny. 





Mr. Henry James is so acute a critic of his fellow-craftsmen 
that many readers will be glad to possess, in a collected form, 
his Notes on Novelists (J. M. Dent and Sons, 7s. 6d. net). This 
volume includes two papers on Balzac, three on George Sard, 
and others on Zola, Flaubert, D’Annunzio, Matilde Serao, 
Dumas fils, Stevenson, Browning, and various contemporary 
novelists. Mr. James's suggestive criticism is mostly worth 
extracting from his complex and cryptic phrases, 





An extremely interesting narrative is Mr. Raymond E. 
Priestley’s Antarctic Adventure (T. Fisher Unwin, 15s. net), 





every kind of interest, both historic and psychological. Indeed, 


the character of the criminal alone deserves a whole volume 
| 


of analysis to itself. The Dickman case is, by comparison, a 
sordid and prosaic affair. 
which it illustrates the dangers of the Criminal Evidence Act, 
1898. Guilty or not, there is no doubt that Dickman’s 
own evidence was his undoing, as Mr. Rowan Hamilton in his 


brief introduction most clearly shows. Both volumes are well 


Its chief interest lies in the way in | 


describing the experiences of the Northern Party who explored 
Victoria Land in the course of Captain Scott's last expedition 
| tothe Far South. Mr. Priestley gives a picturesque and vivid 
account of their daily life, hardships, and interests, 





A readable narrative of travel in a little-known part of the 
British Empire is given by Mr. John R. Raphael in Through 
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Unknown Nigeria (T. Werner Laurie, 15s. net). Most of the 
chapters were written during the actual journey, and this fact 
gives them a freshness of touch which is often wanting in 
travellers’ tales written after the return home. 

















The Balliol College Register, 1832-1914, edited by Edward 
Hilliard (Oxford : printed for private circulation at the Univer- 
sity Press), is a “ Who’s Who” of Balliol men now living. 
It contains some very distinguished names, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 
































The Life of Reverdy Johnson, by Bernard C. Steiner 
(Baltimore: Norman, Remington Co., $2°50 net), describes 
the respectable career of the man who, for many years after 
Daniel Webster's death, was regarded as the leading American 
lawyer. He was also a Senator during the Civil War, and 
Minister to England in 1868-9, 























The late Thomas Westwood lived in Brussels from 1846 to 
1888. A Literary Friendship (John Murray, 5s. net) is a 
pleasant little collection of his letters to Lady Alwyne 
Compton. He describes Charlotte Bronté as “broken-hearted 
and despairing” on her enforced parting from ‘“ M. Paul 
Emanuel,” who was “a finished specimen of a Jesuit.” 






































Mr. Edmund G. Gardner has skilfully edited, for the 
“Humanist’s Library,” a reprint in dignified type of A 
Platonick Discourse upon Love (Grant Richards, 12s. net), 
translated in 1651 by Thomas Stanley from the original of 
Pico della Mirandola. 



































Professor E. G. Sihler’s “ political and literary biography” 
of Cicero of Arpinum (Humphrey Milford, for the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 10s. 6d. net) is dedicated to the late Professor 
Tyrrell, who hailed it as “ a decisive counterblast to Mommsen 
and Drumann.” It is perhaps natural that Caesar-worshippers 
should be unjust to Cicero, It is all the more creditable to 
Mr. Sibler that he does not consciously try to belittle Caesar. 
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Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog- 
Sled. 
By Archdeacon HUDSON STUCK. With 4 Illus- 
trations in Full Colour and 54 in Half-tone. Cloth 
gilt, 16s. net. 





























A Guide to Gothic Architecture. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 143 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A general survey of Romanesque and Pointed Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Europe from the earliest times to the present day. 





























The Night Side of Japan. 
By T. FUJIMOTO. Very Fully Illustrated in 
Colours and Half-tone. Demy 8vo, 7g. 6d, net. 


























Through Unknown Nigeria. 
By JOHN R. RAPHAEL, late Travel Editor, 
“The African World.” Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 15g, net. 






































Nietzsche. 
By J. M. KENNEDY. 1. net. 


























T. Werner Laurie, Ld., 8 Essex St., Strand, London. | 








From Chatto & Windus’s List 





THE POEMS OF 
JOHN KEATS 


Now for the first time arranged chronologically and ediled by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN, 
TWO VOLUMES, PRINTED IN THE FLORENCE 

PRESS TYPE. 

Small 4to, printed on pure rag paper, boards, 15s, net ; buckram 

2is, net. LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 250 co; ies, 

Seap. 40, printed on hand-made paper, Parchment, 31s, 6d. net ; 
vellum, 45s. net. 





“Tue Frencu Brrnuarpi.”—Daily News. 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


“An insight into French iife, 
manners and tiiterature which 
fifty other books would not have 
provided.”—Evening Standard, 16s. net. 


A Russian of the Russians, 


LETTERS OF FYODOR 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


“The letters are as intimate a 
revelation of a great man’s 
character and soul as any volume 
of letters that has ever appeared.” 
—Daily News, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 


Bayeux Tapestry 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With 76 Coloured illustrations 
reproducing the whole of the 
original Tapestry. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE is: 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


The dramatic story of the greatest 
Rebellion of modern times, told in 
detail by one who repeatedly 
risked his life in order to observe 
the desperate street-fighting. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY O F 


YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF 


With 8 Illustrations by Yosnro Marxino. The 
life story of the distinguished Japanese poet and 
essayist. 6s. net. 


A SIMPLE 


GUIDE TO PICTURES 


By Mrs. HENRY HEAD 
With 34 Illustrations (24in Colours), 6s. net. 


CUPID & PSYCHE 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Dororuy 
Mutiock. Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 


The Hound of Heaven 


Ten Drawings illustrating the poem of Francis 
Thompson. By Fripeswitx Huppart. 7s. 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of “An Outline of British History,” ete. 
In Four Volumes. Crown 8vyo. With Maps and Plans. 6s. net each. 

It is written in an attractive style, thoroughly abreast of present knowledge, and in line with modern thought and requirements. 
The type is very clear and readable, and the volumes are furnished with Plans and coloured folding-out Maps. 

Vol I., Before the English Came, to 1485. Vol. IT., 1485-1688. Vol. III, 1689-1802. (Published.) 

Vol. 1V., 1802-1914. (In January, 1915.) 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION in Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each volume. 

“I can thoroughly recommend Mr. !nnes's recently published general Survey of English History, of which the first two volumes 
have just appeared.” —C. W. C. Oman, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

“T am very pleased with it, especially with the most excellent summaries of social and economic phases on which considerable 
emphasis is laid in the Board of Education requirements for ‘students in training.’ I shall certainly recommend it to those 
students and also to the degree students.”"—Epwarp 8S. Lyrret, Professor of Modern History at Hartley University College, 
Southampton. 


LEADING FIGURES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
By R. P. DUNN PATTISON, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Napoleon's Marshals,” and “ Edward the Black Prince,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ContTents.—Europe after the Fall of the Roman Empire—Charlemagne—Richard the Fearless— Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII 
Philip Augustus—Frederic II.—Charles IV.—Lorenzo de’ Medici—Christopher Columbus—Martin Luther—Philip 11.—Gustavus 
Adolphus—Louis XIV.—F rederic the Great—Napoleon—Cavour—Bismarck. 





“Mr. Dunn Pattison is a trained historian, with experience as a teacher, and this book is greatly superior to the general run of 
such handbooks. Considering the width of the field which he traverses, one can only marvel at the thoroughness with which he 
has performed his task."—Manchester Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. EIGHTH EDITION. Revised, 
with an Additional Chapter, by S. L. OLLARD, M.A., Honorary Canon of Worcester and Rector of Dunsfold, 
Surrey, formerly Vice-Principal and Tutor of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The demand for Mr. Wakeman’s “ History of the Church of England” has been so steady and so continuous that it has been felt 

that in 2 new edition the usefulness of the book will be increased by a new chapter being added telling the story of the past seventeen 
years, and at the same time the text has been revised. 


THE EARLIER EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. Their Motive and Origin. 


By the Rev. K. LAKE, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the 
University of Leiden. SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“Mr. Lake’s book is one of the ablest works on its subject which we have met for some time, and will raise his reputation very 
considerably as a scholar. . . . We know no book better fitted to be put into the hands of students who are being introduced to 
these questions.”’"— Church Quarterly Review. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


Period I.—The Dark Ages. a.p. 476-918. Period V.—The Ascendancy of France. 


By C, W. C. Oman, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at the A.D, 1598-1715, By H. O, Wakeman, M.A. 6s. net. 
ay SCS, Oh a Period VI.—The Balance of Power. «.p. 1715-1789. 
Period Il.-The Empire and the Papacy. By &. Baseess, SA, O. ast. 


a.p. 918-1273. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern| Pepiod VII.—Revolutionary Europe. a.p. 1789-1815. 
History at the University of Manchester. 6s. net. By H. Morse Sreruens, M.A., Professor of History at the University of 


California, U.S.A. 6s. net. 
Period III.—The Close of the Middle Ages. ‘ 
A.D. 1273-1494. By R. Lopes, M.A., Professor of History at the University Period VIII.—Modern Europe. A.D. 1815-1899. 
By W. Atitson Paiups, M.A., Lecky Professor of Modern History 
at Trinity College, Dublin, 6s, net. 


Period IV.—Euprope in the 16th Century. “Remains the most readable general introduction to the history of the 19th 
A.D, 1494-1598. By A. H, Jounson, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, | century, and may be recommended for the period 1815-1876.” 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 6s. net. Times (August 6, 1914). 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS. 
General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Feap. 8vo. One Shilling net each. 
The Athanasian Creed. The Rev. A. E. Bury, D.D.,| The Reformation in Great Britain. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E record with deep regret the death of Lord Roberts, 
which occured last Saturday evening at Sir John 
French’s headquarters. Lord Roberts had gone to France 
specially to visit the Indian troops, of whom he was 
Colonel-in-Chief. He caught cold on Thursday week, und his 
heart was not strong enough to resist the attack of pneumonia 
which followed. We have written elsewhere of Lord Roberts’s 
brilliant career, and of his great example not only as a soldier 
butasa man. We may add here that the Times of Monday 
published a letter in which M. Gaston Dru, a French corre- 
spondent, stated that, in conversation with him on Tuesday 
week, Lord Roberts expressed regret that more publicity 
and public credit were not given to the heroic endurance and 
gallantry of our men abroad. He thought that more might 
be allowed to be said in the newspapers without injury to our 
military plans. 


The funeral of Lord Roberts took place on Thursday, when 
he was buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the 
tombs of Nelson and Wolseley. The body was brought from 
his home at Ascot to Charing Cross, and thence the procession 
moved to the Cathedral by the Embankment. The coffin was 
covered with a Union Jack, on which were placed the Field- 
Marshal’s sword, hat, and insignia. Behind the coffin came 
his charger. There were enormous crowds in the streets, who 
showed every sign of profound respect and sorrow. The very 
moving service was conducted, in the presence of the King 
and many distinguished men and women, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. At the end of the 
service Garter King-at-Arms proclaimed Lord Roberts’s style 
and titles, and the “ Last Post” was sounded from a gallery 
by Artillery trumpeters. A strange fact, generally noticed, 
was the enormous preponderance of civilians over soldiers in 
the Cathedral. The soldiers who would have wishea to pay 
their last respects to a beloved leader were, of course, where 
that leader would have wished them to be—at their duties at 
home and abroad. 


Once again we have to record that the condition of logger- 
heads or stalemate is maintained in Flanders. It would be 
more exact, however, te say that the thin battle line of 
the Belgians, the British, and the French remains unbroken 
in Flanders, in spite of the furious attacks of the Germans, 
attacks backed up by a well-marked superiority not only in 





men and machine guns but in artillery. The enemy’s guns 
are not as good as those of the Allies, but they are more 
numerous, Though we have a right to speak with pride 
of the superb heroism of our troops in an endless series of 
counter-attacks—that is the way of this war—their losses have 
been appalling. Not only have certain regiments and brigades 
suffered terribly, but the soldiers are in many cases greatly 
exhausted. 


Let no one suppose when we say this that either they for 
themselves or we for them are hoisting or thinking of 
hoisting signals of distress. Nothing of that kind is 
contemplated by any one. Still, we must not, for fear of 
being dubbed croakers, refrain from facing the facts that the 
strain on our men is terrific, that the only way to relieve 
that strain is to send out more men, and that more men cannot 
be sent out unless more men are supplied by the country- 
Thus, once again, every road leads to more men, and so to 
better recruiting. ‘The man who can offer his services for the 
front and does not is deserting his brothers in the trenches. 
Those in positions of responsibility who fail to bring 
this fact home to the country, and fail to take the steps 
necessary to awaken the mass of the population, assume a 
responsibility which we do not envy them. Our rulers and 
governors, as we have shown elsewhere, could, if they would 
only make the necessary effort, awaken the country, and with- 
out abandoning the voluntary system by which they set 
much store, get all the men they want. They are not 
giving the voluntary system the fair trial it demands, and yet 
they refuse to give us the alternative of compulsion! At the 
same time they tell us that more men are needed. How 
will the country, if it is awakened not by the Government but 
by the enemy’s guns, judge a situation like that ? 


Though we realize how terrible is the strain on our Army 
in Flanders, we are, of course, well aware that General French 
and Lord Kitchener are fully conscious of what is going 
on, and are taking all the measures necessary to provide 
the requisite reliefs, and to strengthen the line at any 


places where it is really threadbare. Though the strain and 
distress in the trenches, and the weariness of the men owing to 
want of sleep caused by almost continuous fighting, may be 
very great, and may call loudly for relief, from the higher 
military point of view there may be no danger. Every hunt- 
ing man and every man who is accus.omed to riding long 
distances knows that it is occasionally necessary to push a 
horse very hard and inflict great distress upon it in order 
to obtain certain results. If the rider can, he gives the 
horse a rest or gets another mount, but the fact that 
he often cannot do this, and has to push on regardless 
of the horse’s condition, does not in the least show 
that the horse is going to drop from exhaustion, Our 
troops in the trenches are suffering, but to represent them 
as at their last gasp would be to misrepresent the situa- 
tion entirely. They are experiencing the strain, we had 
almost said the agony, of the last pull upon the rope, the 
last effort in the race. That is all. That out of that agony 
will come success we do not doubt. 


Remember also that all that our men are suffering is being 
suffered perhaps with greater intensity by our enemies. 
Though they seem to come on in a “blacker, incessanter” 
line, and though there appears to be no limit to their rein- 
forcements, we may be certain that they, too, are feeling the 
agony of the last pull, and that their exhaustion may 
be even more dreadful than ours. Indeed, we firmly 
believe that it is, and that in Flanders we are reaching~ 
action goes much slower than thought—the blackness of the 
hour before the dawn. 
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The naval situation in home waters remains unchanged. 
“Patience and Vigilance, Patience and Vigilance, Patience 
and Vigilance,” must still be the motto of the Navy, and 
nobly it is acting up to it. Though the sailors’ physical 
sufferings are, of course, at the moment nothing comparable 
to those experienced by the men in the trenches, they are 
severe enough, and the actual strain upon those who have to 
give the orders and make the plans is even greater than that 
upon the military authorities. Those responsible for the 
supreme naval commands are always under the temptation to 
break away and do something dashing—to fling prudence and 
patience to the winds. Yet, as Mr. Churchill pointed out 
in his speech at the Guildhall, what they have to do is to 
remember the long-drawn, heart-breaking blockades of Corn- 
wallis and Nelson. There was plenty of dash in our old 
seamen, but none knew better how to “stick it out” in dour 
silence. 


Heaven forbid that we should seem to preach to the Navy 
a policy of mere defence, or seem to suggest for a moment the 
lowering of the signal: “ Engage the enemy more closely.” 
In the last resort action is essential for the Fleet, but it is 
equally essential that action should be at the right time and 
not at the wrong time. The man who takes action not 
because he knows that the time for it has come, but out of 
what Bacon calls “niceness and satiety,” and because he is 
determined to do something and does not know what else to 
do, is contemptible. The tiger which springs for the sake of 
springing, and not for what is to come of the spring, does 
not exist. Ifthe Navy has to watch for two years for the 
right moment, it must watch. 


During the past week a German raid was generally 
expected, and is still expected; and in accordance 
with that belief, all the necessary precautions have been 
taken. Whether the Germans ever intended or now 
intend a raid it is, of course, impossible to say. On 
the whole we are inclined to think that the activity lately 
noticeable in various quarters was due rather to a desire to 
prevent us from sending more troops to Flanders than to any 
serious decision to launch a forlorn hope against our shores. 
[We say “forlorn hope” advisedly, not forgetting that for- 
lorn hopes are by no means always hopeless, but often achieve 
a lodgment in a city’s defences, and sometimes do a great deal 
more.] In any case, it must be good business for the Germans 
to worry us not merely with talk about raids, but with actual 
serious preparations for raids. Keep your foe as much as 
possible on the jump, is good sea strategy. 


Meanwhile, even at the risk of injuring recruiting, we 
are bound in the interests of truth to po’nt out that every 
week that passes makes it more and more certain that if the 
raiders come they will get a good deal more than they bargain 
for. It would be difficult to state without what would seem 
like the extremity of exaggeration how much better we 
are prepared to meet a raid now than we were at the end of 
August. Not only bave we some six times more men avail- 
able, but most of them are at least six times better prepared. 
Again, there is no sort of comparison between the volume of 
equipment of all sorts available now and that available three 
months ago. No doubt our preparations are still not abso- 
Intely complete, but we venture to say with full assurance 
that the danger of our being caught napping in the matter of 
the munitions of war has passed away. For this most blessed 
of consummations the nation’s thanks must be given 
without stint to Lord Kitchener. He bas kept his eye well 
upon the object here and has accomplished his design. He 
has proved in these vital matters the prince of hustlers, and 
the country would be ungrateful indeed if it forgot its debt. 


Though we gladly acknowledge this, we shall not, out 
of any false generosity or excess of zeal, fail in our duty 
of reminding the Government, Lord Kitchener, and the 
eountry that not only are we not getting the men we require 
in sufficient numbers, but that the Government are not going 
the right way about it to get them. As an example of official 
ineptitude take one tiny indication. Let our readers look at 
the Army advertisements in the Press. They are not chunged, 
as all advertisements should be, to meet the changing circum- 
stances. They still go on talking about the need for a 
hundred thousand men when, as a matter of fact, what we are 
asking for is another million. Again, our amateur advertisers 





Ss 
continue utterly to neglect the coupon system, which if 
it had been adopted from the beginning, would have brought 
them extra recruits by the hundred thousand. 





There are several interesting minor naval matters to record 
There is good reason to believe that since we last. wrote three 
of the enemy’s submarines have perished in the North Sea, 
two at the hands of British ships and one owing to the skilful 
action of the commander of a French destroyer. The destroyer 
sighted the enemy’s periscope, and at once rammed the sab. 
marine. The great quantity of oil that soon came to the surface 
and the injured bows of the destroyer showed that the blow 
had gone home. Another pleasant item is the news that g 
large converted cruiser of the enemy, the ‘ Berlin,’ a liner of 
over seventeen thousand tons, has been interned and disarmed 
at Trondhjem. 


Next, we must record the splendid and successful dash 
made by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s steamship 
‘ Ortega,’ of eight thousand tons, to escape a German cruiser, 
The ‘ Ortega,’ which bad three hundred French Reservists op 
board, was encountered in the Straits of Magellan by a 
German cruiser of the ‘Dresden’ class. The ‘Ortega’ could 
only steam fourteen knots, whereas the speed of the German 
cruiser was at least twenty-one. But the British Captain was 
not to be daunted. He called for volunteers to assist in 
stoking his vessel, with the result that the firemen, engineers 
and volunteers succeeded “in whacking the old ship up toa 
good eighteen knots.” Meanwhile the Captain made for Nelson 
Straits, hotly pursued by the German cruiser, which was firing 
two heavy bow guns as she came on. Happily none of the 
shots took effect, and the ‘Ortega’ succeeded in passing 
through Nelson Straits, where the German cruiser did not dare 
to follow her. Nelson Straits is entirely uncharted. Small 
craft have occasionally used the channel, but never before 
has a ship of eight thousand tons dared its pinnacle rocks 
and fierce currents. : 


News from the Polish theatre of the war is not this week 
so good as last. There is, however, no mystery about what 
has happened. The Germans were being hunted west by 
the central Russian Army—the Army which has Warsaw 
in its rear. Suddenly, as is always likely to happen in such 
cases, the hunted turned and fiercely attacked the hunter. 
That was satisfactory for the hunted, and very unpleasant 
for the hunter, and is to be regretted, as it must have a con- 
siderable delaying effect upon the general Russian advance, 
At the same time there seems no reason to think that the main 
Russian force has suffered anything in the nature of a catas- 
trophe. We must remember also that the Russian advances 
in East Prussia and Galicia have been well maintained, 
Unless, then, the German force near Lodz is very strong 
indeed, it may be tempted to advance too far, and ultimately 
find itself cut off by the closing in of the Russian forces. 
Though the etories of the investment of Cracow are probably 
premature, it seems that good progress is being made in 
that direction. Fugitives from Cracow are indeed said to be 
actually entering Berlin. 





A very satisfactory piece of Russian news is the account of 
a fight between the Russian Black Sea squadron and the 
‘Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau,’ which is recorded in Friday’s papers 
On Wednesday the Russian squadron, which had been 
cruising off the Anatolian coast, and was on its way back to 
Sebastopol, met the ‘Goeben’ and the * Breslau.’ The Russian 
Fleet at once opened fire at a distance of about four and three- 
quarter to five miles. The first discharge from the 12-inch 
guns of the flagship ‘ Evstafii’ struck the ‘Goeben’ and 
caused an explosion which gave rise to an outbreak of 
fire. The flagship and the other vessels continued to make good 
practice, and further explosions occurred in the * Goeben.’ 
The ‘ Goeben,’ it appears, only opened fire after some delay 
as she was apparently taken by surprise. When she did get 
into action she fired broadsides, her fire being concentrated 
upon the Russian flagship. 





The action, we are told, lasted fourteen minutes, after which 
the ‘Goeben,’ which was very much faster than the Russian 
Fleet, disappeared in the mist. The ‘ Breslau,’ it appears, did 
not take part in the action, but kept in the offing. The only 
Russian vessel to suffer any damage was the flagship, and that 
was not severe. ‘There seems to be good reason to hope that 
the ‘Goeben’ has been badly damaged, The Russian gunnery 
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was obviously very good, and the whole incident proves 
what our naval experts have been telling us of late, 
that the Russian Navy has developed as rapidly and 
as satisfactorily as the Russian Army. According to a naval 
contributor to the Daily Mail, the ‘ Goeben,’ by concentrating 
her fire upon the Russian flagship, ought to have been able 
to blow her out of the water, so superior is ber armament. 


We are glad to record that there has been what may with- 
out exaggeration be described as “a rush” to subscribe the 
new loan for three hundred and fifty millions. We trust, 
however, that the great success of the loan will not lull the 
country into any false sense of security. It is well to have 
money a8 the sinews of war, but money is utterly useless, or, 
rather, a very dangerous anodyne, unless we have the men to 
proteot it. The armed man does not trouble about gold, for 
he knows that when he wants it he can take it from the 
unarmed. Our riches are no substitute for soldiers, but one 
more proof that the need of the moment is Men, Men, Men. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith asked for 
and obtained a Vote of Credit for £225,000,000 and a vote for 
another million men for the Regular Army. He first explained 
how the former vote of £100,000,000 was expended. The largest 
amount had gone to the conduct of military operations. 
Other items were loans to our Allies, a large sum to secure 
the necessaries of life to the country, a considerable sum for 
the control of the railways, and assistance to refugees. Of 
the new Vote of Credit most would be spent on the Army and 
Navy. Securing the food supply and so forth would not 
require much more money. Loans, however, for other pur- 
poses than our own would amount to £44,000,000. No interest 
would be charged on the loan of £10,000,000 to Belgium, nor 
on that of £800,000 to Serbia. The Government proposed to 
raise a loan of £30,250,000 for the use of the British Dominions. 
The cost of the war was between £900,000 and £1,000,000 
a day. 


Mr. Long urged that the pay of officers should be increased, 
that more publicity should be given to the stirring deeds of 
our troops abroad—the best way would be to have “ accredited 
and carefully selected correspondents at the front "—and that 
the Commander-in-Chief should be authorized to bestow 
decorations and make promotions on the field. In his reply 
Mr. Asquith announced that Lord Kitchener had submitted 
ascheme to the Treasury for the increased pay of officers. Sir 
John French had been given a wide discretion to make promo- 
tions, and he had already promoted four hundred and thirty- 
eight non-commissioned officers to be Second Lieutenants. As 
for giving permission to war correspondents, the Government 
must be guided by the wish of our allies. 


We are particalarly glad to notice the unreserved praise 
which Mr. Hodge, speaking for the Labour Party, gave to the 
officers of the Army. They deserved more pay, he said, and 
those who used to talk about their “swank” now wished 
rather to admire their heroism. We are also glad to record 
Mr. Asquith’s announcement that in the payment of bounties 
to the National Reserve, those who did not register themselves 
for foreign service in time of peace, but have since enlisted, 
are to be treated in a sensible and generous way as though 
they had registered. We have dealt with the Budget business 
of Tuesday in a leading article. 


We are glad to learn that the laudable persistence of the 
Prince of Wales has been rewarded, and that he has been allowed 
to go to the front, where he is now an A.D.C. to Sir John 
French. We can well believe the statement that the Prince is 
at the present moment the happiest young man in the world. 
He bas got his way, and it is the way of honour, but it would 
have been a bad example if he had been allowed to go a day 
before his military superiors reported him sufficiently trained 
to take his place at the front. The Times of Wednesday pub- 
lished an interesting record of the Prince’s time at Oxford by 
the President of Magdalen, whom we are glad to have this 
opportunity of congratulating on receiving the honour of 
knighthood. Of the Prince of Wales’s intellectual qualities 
the President of Magdalen says: “ Bookish be will never be: 
not a “ Beauclerk,’ still less a‘ British Solomon.’ Kings, 
perhaps fortunately, seldom are this last. That is not to be 
desired, but the Prince of Wales will not want for power of 
ready and forcible presentation, either in speech or writing.” 











On Wednesday the Admiralty issued a further statement 
about the naval action off Chile embodying the despatch of 
the Captain of the ‘Glasgow.’ From this we learn that 
Admiral Cradock was in touch with the ‘Canopus’ by wire- 
less, and informed her that he was about to attack the enemy. 
It is not said how far away the ‘Canopus’ was at the time. 
After the ‘Glasgow’ had steamed away to avoid destruction 
flashes were seen in the dark which were no doubt the last 
shots fired at the sinking ‘Monmouth.’ The despatch leaves 
several points in doubt, but only confirms one’s impression of 
the heroic devotion with which the fight was conducted by 
Admiral Cradock and his officers. 








The papers of Tuesday and Wednesday contained two 
exceptionally interesting despatches from an eyewitness at 
Sir John French’s headquarters. These descriptive narratives 
have improved remarkably in value since the beginning of 
the war—a fact which does not seem to be in the least appre- 
ciated by some newspapers. The despatch of Wednesday 
described the operations from November 4th to 9th. During 
that period the Germans nowhere made an attack comparable 
with their attack on Ypres at the end of October. Their 
object seemed to be to wear out the British troops by 
incessant bombardment. Every attack or demonstration by 
German infantry resulted in great losses, And the British 
troops never had any doubt about their own ability to repulse 
all these efforts. “The consciousness that they had repelled 
one great effort [that at the end of October] was a moral 
factor of no small value.” The eyewitness has been 
enormously impressed by the French field-guns—les soixante- 
quinze. Their effect, he says, against a suitable target “ is 
literally terrific and must be seen to be realized.” 


The Germans also regularly delivered night attacks, which 
never succeeded or looked like succeeding. They were 
made apparently in order to annoy our troops and prevent 
them from sleeping, yet the Germans lost great numbers of 
men in these enterprises. “On the whole,” says the eye- 
witness, “there is evidence that the Germans are beginning 
to be affected by their heavy losses.” Among the prisoners 
there are young recruits who have had no practice in 
musketry or entrenching. On the other hand, the writer 
warns his readers against making too much of these facts, 
and he ends with a notable tribute to German bravery :— 

“Whatever deterioration there may be,” he says, “in the 
material now being drafted into the ranks of our enemy, it must 
be admitted that the Prussian war machine, acting on a nation 
previously inured to the sternest discipline, has obtained the most 
remarkable results. The Germans have up to the present time 
been able to make good their losses, to continue to deliver repeated 
blows with fresh men when required and where required. ... In 
spite of lack of officers, in spite of inexperience, boys of sixteen 
and seventeen have faced our guns, marched steadily up to the 
muzziles of our rifles, and have met death in droves, without flinch- 
ing. Such is the effect of a century of national discipline.” 

The eyewitness’s narrative published on Wednesday recorded 
a great change in tactics—another desperate assault on the 
grand scale against t‘e British line. During the previous 
days the Germans had evidently been bringing up rein- 
forcements to hurl against what they supposed would be an 
exhausted enemy. On November llth they believed the right 
moment had come, and their great assault was delivered by the 
Ist and 4th Brigades of the Prussian Guard—the finest troops 
in Germany. ‘I'be attack was met not only by a frontal fire, 
but by a flank fire, as the Prussian Guard moved diagonally 
across the British line. The losses of the Prussians must 
have been enormous, but “such was their resolution and the 
momentum of the mass that they succeeded in breaking 
through our line in three places.” They then penctrated 
into the woods in the British rear and were exposed to an 
Some fell where they were, refusing to go 
buck and unable to go forward. Others ran back tu some 
British trenches, which they held for a time. An idea of the 
losses of the Prussian Guard may be got from the fact that 
all those who entered the woods were captured if they were 
not killed, and that the dead alone found in the woods 
amounted to seven hundred. The German Emperor might 
adapt a famous remark of his grandfather and say: “ My 
Guard has found its grave in the woods of Ypres.” 


enfilading fire. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


*“WHEN THE PEOPLE WILLINGLY OFFERED 
THEMSELVES.” 


S our readers know, we are strong advocates of 
compulsory and universal military training and 
service. We hold, however, that it would be much 
better that such a system should be inaugurated in peace 
and not in war. It is as a preparation for war, or rather 
a preparation to prevent war, that we desire it. It 
is not the nations that are strong in men and munitions, 
but those that are weak, that are liable to attack. 
Now, however, that we are in the midst of war we would 
far rather rely, if possible, on the voluntary system, and get 
the men needed in such vast numbers without compulsion. 
We want the words from the Song of Deborah, ‘“‘ When 
the people willingly offered themselves,” to he the motto of 
1914. ‘Though we have not the slightest fear that the 
establishment of compulsion would lead to disturbance or 
resistance, we realize that it would cause a certain amount 
of opposition and ill-feeling among limited classes of the 
population. Therefore if we can manage without com- 
pulsion it will be very much to the good. We do not, at 
a moment like this, want to have dissentient voices, even 
though they should be very low and might be ignored. 
The Government and the Liberal Party, who have always 
disliked compulsion, are of course even more anxious than 
we are to avoid it now. Yet, strangely enough, they are 
not giving the voluntary system the chance that they ought 
to give it. By the irony of fate, it is left to the Spectator, 
which has so long and so persistently advocated com- 
pulsion, to point out how the Government may still 
avoid recourse to compulsion. At present it is not too 
much to say that they are not making any efficient effort 
to avoid it, although they have the means ready to their 
hand. Yet the time is running out. 

The Cabinet have partially adopted the plan of scientific 
recruiting first advocated two months ago in these columns 
—the plan of using the Parliamentary register of house- 
holders as the means for a direct and personal appeal to 
men of military age. No doubt when the results of 
this appeal are tabulated, and the Government know 
where the weak spots are from the geographical pvint 
of view, they will publish the quotas, and show where the 
population has done its duty and where it has failed, thus 
putting to shame certain districts and giving honour to 
others. That is well as far as it goes, but unfortunately 
the Government have omitted what in our opinion is an 
absolutely essential part of our plan for scientific recruit- 
ing. In spite of the weariness which we feared we might 
create in our readers’ minds, we have insisted week by 
week that the direct appeal to men of military age through 
the householders will not be given a fair chance of success 
unless the Government take the country into their con- 
fidence at the same time. The nation should be told 
specifically and not in vague terms of the danger in which 
it stands from raids, and infinitely more, of course, from 
a prolonged war. Then the appeal should be made to all 
those of military age : “ What will you do to help?” 

It is true that the canvass of the householder is accom- 
—_— by an excellent letter signed by Mr. Asquith, Mr. 

nar Law, and Mr. Henderson. But that is not enough. 
As any business man accustomed to popular appeals could 
have told the Government, the ground should have been 
prepared some days before the letters went out. A 
favourable atmosphere for the direct appeal should have 
been first created. The way to have created such an 
atmosphere can easily be described. The King should 
have addressed a direct message to his people, which should 
have been sent in the first place to the House of Commons, 
and then published broadcast in every newspaper in the 
land ; and it should have been not merely published on one 
day as news, but kept standing for a week at least. The 
wording of this message might have been quite safely left 
to the King’s own initiative, for no man has a better 
command of simple and moving language—language 
which can be easily understood, and goes home and 
carries with it the pledge of sincerity. Such a direct 
eng message should not merely have been endorsed 

y the King’s responsible advisers, but should have been 
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unsensational statement of the situation in which the ation 
stands, of the need of men, of the terrible risks which 
the country must run if we do not get enough , 
and of how those risks can be met and reduced to 
very modest proportions if only we will make the sacrifiog 
required to get the men. The Government, jn fine, 
should have told the country what a prolonged war 
will mean, and should have told it also that only b 
raising more men can the prolongation of the war be sn. 
vented. ‘“ A thin red line” is an incentive to the German 
Government, and indeed to every German, to hold on 
little longer in the hope that the line will break. Qn 
the other hand, a “thick red line” will make the German 
Government and every German feel with a sense of despair 
that the game is up, and that he had better try to make 
peace. Let any man think what the German feolj 
would be if we had three million men already enlisted 
and in training to help to end the war. 

Next the Government ought, in our opinion, to tell the 
country of the measures they are rightly taking to 
guard us from the raids of a desperate enemy. The 
Government know, and they ought to let the country 
know, that the more hopeless the position becomes for the 
Germans on the Continent, the more probable it is that they 
will try the gambler’s last stake, and see whether they cannot 
win back all they have lost and more by throwing two 
hundred thousand men on these shores. ‘The proposition 
sounds a mad one, and in our belief is so, but. that is no 
reason why the Germans should not try it. We know by 
their land tactics that impossibilities neither dismay 
them nor prevent them from hurling themselves on the 
enemy. That if the Germans do land we shall be able to 
give a very good account of ourselves we firmly believe; but 
does any one wish to see a six weeks’ campaign in England, 
even if it ended, as it would, in the complete destruction 
of the enemy? Any Germans who gained a foothold 
here would assume that unless they could win the day 
they were doomed men. They would therefore not only 
fight with extreme desperation, but would think their 
way of salvation was to terrorize the places occupied by 
them in a manner to which the terrorization of Belgium 
would be as nothing. The dread created by finding them- 
selves isolated in this country, as they very soon would be, 
would be the excuse for giving up the counties in their 
grip to military execution. No doubt good recruiting 
would not altogether stop the risks of a raid, but who can 
doubt that the raiders would be greatly daunted by the 
thought that this country was bristling with men ready 
to defend it, and not, as the Germans foolishly fancy, bled 
white of its fighting soldiers? If we have plenty of men, 
a raid need have no terrors as far as our national 
independence is concerned, and that is the only thing 
that matters. If we have not got enough men, a raid is 
a much more serious affair. 

A reasoned and clear explanation to this effect when 
put before the country would no doubt produce for a 
day or two intense anxiety, or, if you will, quasi-panic, 
but, as we said last week, that anxiety would soon pass 
away, and it would be replaced by a sense of much 
greater security—a sense of security based upon the fact 
that the nation had faced and uftderstood the situation, 
and not upon the muddle-headed indifference of balf- 
wakened men. After the Government had taken the 
country into their confidence, we should hear no more of the 
statements which now come from all over the country 
that the people, as a whole, do not regard the war seriously. 
As a correspondent points out in our columns this week, 
there is a large part of the population, especially im 
the industrial districts, who still take football far more 
seriously than they do the campaign on the Continent or 
our own naval warfare. When the country had been 
brought to realize the true situation, the Government's 
appeal would fall, we are sure, not upon deaf but upon 
eager ears, and the men required to fill the ranks— 
and also to prevent the breakdown of the voluntary 
system—would be at once procured. What, however, the 
Government appear to be going to do is to make the 
appeal first, and then later consider the creation of 
the atmosphere of which we have spolken—the atmo- 
sphere that would be brought into being by their taking 
the country into their confidence. The result can 
only be disaster to the voluntary system. All responsible 
persons, whether in or outside the Government, know that 
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ust have the men, and they know also that we are 
= ing to let the country perish for want of them any 
not oy han did Abraham Lincoln and his supporters in the 
sek Therefore it is as certain as that the sun will 

Nor to-morrow that, if the voluntary system does not give 
— ough men, we shall have to resort tocompulsion. And 
ore Government, who dread compulsion, hesitate to 
he the nation into their confidence in the way we have 
suggested ! Though we know ourselves that the belief is 
unjust, we do not wonder that many people believe that 
the Government wou!d at heart prefer compulsion. At 
any rate, they are steering straight for it. 

While there is still a ray of hope that the Government 
may carry out the essential part of our scheme of scientific 
recruiting—that of taking the nation into their confidence 
in an open and not a hole-and-corner way—there is a very 
important point drawn from American experience which we 
should like, even at the eleventh hour, to press upon the 
Cabinet. They ought to remind the nation that if we cannot 
get the men we want under the voluntary system, and if in 
the end we have to fall back on compulsion, it will not be 
right, or indeed possible, to give to the men taken by 
compulsion the generous terms which are very properly 
offered to the volunteer. In any case, of course, the men who 
come forward voluntarily will have the bargain made with 
them by the Stats kept to the uttermost letter. The men 
taken compulsorily would, however, be on a different footing, 
and we do not see how they could expect to receive any 
better treatment than the French or German conscripts in 
pay or pensions, or allowances to their wives and families. 
The men must, of course, be well fed and clothed, and 
their dependants must not be allowed to starve, but 
they would have no claim to such special consideration 
as the war volunteer enjoys. The Government would in 
effect do what Abraham Lincoln did—see to it that the 
terms offered to the volunteer were better than those 
conceded to the men who persisted in not coming forward 
until they were compelled. It is unpleasant enough in any 
case to write like this. It is doubly unpleasant when we 
feel certain that if our rulers would only bring home to 
the people the true position, and treat them not like 
children but as responsible persons, they would get all the 
men they want. 

It is not fair to ask men to make the tremendous 
sacrifices that are necessary unless you tell them at the 
same time of the imperative need for such sacrifices, 
and tell them in a way that they cannot mistake and 
which will enlighten the sleepy quite as much as the 
wideawake. For remember that at least fifty per cent. of 
the population are as drowsy as ever—quite unaware 
that anything particular is happening, or, at any rate, 
anything which they need worry themselves about. 
“They’d soon let us know if there really was,” is the 
thought at the back of the minds of millions. 





WHAT THE NATION OWES TO THE 
NATIONAL RESERVE. 


E doubt whether one person in a thousand realizes 
what the nation owes to the National Reserve. 
The National Reserve, in spite of the appeal which one 
would have thought it would make to men’s hearts and 
heads, has always had “a bad Press.” Not only have the 
greater part of newspaper readers always been possessed of 
the notion that it consists of a few crippled and picturesque 
old soldiers, but the greater part of the leader-writers and 
newspaper reporters have shown by their comments during 
the past five years that they have not the least notion 
what is the real constitution, aims, and objects of the 
National Reserve. Unfortunately, this tradition of a bad 
Press pursues the National Reserve in war time as in peace. 
We have heard a great deal—and who could hear too 
much ?—about the Regulars; we have read pleasant things 
about the Territorials, and, Heaven knows, they have 
deserved every word of praise that they have got; we 
have been told day by day, and not one word too many 
or too strong, about the splendid spirit of the new Army. 
Of the National Reserve, however, we have heard literally 
nothing. 

There are two principal reasons for this fact, neither 
of them discreditable to the National Reserve, or, 
indeed, to any one concerned. The first is that the 
National Reserve required no whipping up, no patting on 





the back, no encouragement to do ite duty. Its members 
just slipped into the places assigned to them without fuss, 
without ostentation, and without friction. They filed out 
at the word of command in absolute silence like the 
well-trained professional guard they are. The second 
reason is that, as the War Office, probably for perfectly 
sound reasons, decided not to use them as a body, but to 
distribute them throughout various combative units, they 
never became visible as a corporate entity to the naked 
eye of the nation. No paragraphs ever appeared saying 
that 200,000 or 250,000 National Reservists had been sum- 
moned back to the colours and were mustered at such-and- 
such centres. Therefore no figures were or could be given 
at any particular moment as to the numbers of National 
Reservists who had joined the Army. There were a 
hundred taps or more fitted to the reservoir, and out of 
these there was a steady flow in as many different 
directions, but the amount drawn was at no time ascertain- 
able. As a matter of fact, this invisibility of the National 
Reserve was largely brought about by the fact that a 
considerable discretion was given to the men in the early 
part of the war, for they were then allowed to enlist as 
individual ex-soldiers, and not as National Reservists, in the 
Territorial Force or in the new Army. They thus went in 
ones and twos and not in battalions, and largely without 
any record of their doings being made. It has only been in 
the last few weeks, when the last remnants of the National 
Reserve have been called up, that the Reserve has been 
used in any sense in units. 

No doubt at the end of the war, when the authorities 
have leisure enough to compile statistics, we shall be 
able to get approximate figures of the total number 
of National Reservists that have gone to the colours. 
When the war began presumably there were something 
like 250,000 National Reservists registered, and we may 
estimate that altogether 50,000, or possibly 100,000, have 
joined since, though that is only a guess. The figures, at 
any rate, look as if about 300,000 National Reservists 
in all must have been on the registers, and that of 
these about 200,000 were capable of active service and 
have joined the colours. That is a glorious record. 
And observe that the movement was a soldiers’ move- 
ment, a movement the whole vitality of which came from 
the men and officers themselves, and not from any appeal 
made by the War Office or by our statesmen. To 
be just, it must be stated that the military authorities, 
though a little puzzled at first, were always at heart 
sympathetic to the National Reserve movement, and felt 
a soldier's pride in it, even though they were not quite 
sure in peace time how to utilize it, nor sure that they 
could utilize it at all. They found out easily and quickly 
enough, however, in war what a blessing it may be to have 
useful “oldish” but still perfectly good material stored 
away in a supernumerary cupboard, especially when the 
oldish material stored itself, as we may say, without any 
expense or worry to the country. As for the statesmen 
and politicians, very few of them ever understood what 
was happening in the National Reserve, or were at the 
pains to give the organization a moment's thought. It grew 
up like a bed of unrecognized and uncultivated mushrooms 
on the lawn, which the gardeners thought looked very 
untidy, but which the householder was in the end glad 
enough toeat. It may be true that the original sugges- 
tion may have been a civilian suggestion, but that was 
nothing. It was the old soldiers and the old officers, most 
of these last ex-Volunteers, who made the National Reserve 
what it was and what it is. Nothing has shown more 
clearly than the National Reserve movement what a school 
of patriotism the Army is, and also how true it is that 
under liberal institutions and in a free country the soldier 
is not a worse but an infinitely better citizen than he who 
has never borne arms. 

But the National Reserve deserves something better 
from us than a general laudation. In order to give 
the country something more tangible to go upon we 
should like to quote the figures—we think we may 
do so without indiscretion or without bringing the 
Censor down upon us—of the National Reserve in 
one county, the county of Surrey. Surrey has no 
monopoly of the National Reserve, and therefore we may 
feel sure that what has happened there has been 
happening silently all over England. In Surrey close on 
1,000 men (970, to be exact) have entered and been used 
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as Class I. of the National Reserve, and have passed 
automatically into the Special Reserve, which, we may 
explain, provides the drafting battalions out of which the 
Army at the front is regularly and systematically fed. 
Every regiment fighting abroad has its shadow Specia' 
Reserve battalion here, from which drafting is continually 
earried on. Then some 240 ex-non-comumissioned officers 
of the National Reserve have been sent as instructors to 
the new Army ; next, 170 men have joined the Territorials as 
National Reservists ; and finally, 39 officers and 1,525 men 
—1,564 in all—are being employed in small National 
Reserve units—i.e.,as companies guarding railways, water- 
works, powder factories,and other vulnerable poiuts. This 
means that some 3,000 National Reservists (2,944) are 
actually accounted for at the Surrey Territorial offices. But 
this is by no means the whole tale. It is well known 
that a large number of National Reservists did not wait 
to be drafted or used for railway guard work, but, 
careless whether they missed or did not miss their 
bounties, went off ‘on their own” and enlisted straight 
into the new Army or into the Territorials, and so were 
merged unrecorded in the general recruiting. Though 
regular members of the National Reserve, they did not 
communicate the fact to the recruiting officers, but simply 
presented themselves as ex-soldiers. In all probability 
the number of men thus offering themselves must have 
been something close on 1,000. ‘That this is not too high 
an estimate is proved by the fact that on August Ist there 
were 3,818 men of all classes on the books of the Surrey 
National Reserve, and that since August Ist a very large 
number of men have joined. Another fact to be noted is 
that at the present moment the Surrey National Reserve 
has been swept clean. Everybody available has been used 
in one form or another. To say, then, that the Surrey 
National Reserve has supplied the fighting forces of the 
nation with about 4,000 men is probably not much above, 
and possibly below, the mark. 

If we take Surrey as a sample or index county, and 
assume, which we think we have a right to assume, that 
what has been done there has been done proportionately in 
other counties, we can get a rough estimate of what the 
National Reserve has done for the nation as a whole. 
The population of Surrey is about one-iiftieth of the 
population of Great Britain. If, then, we multiply the 
4,000 by 50, we get the approximate total figures 
which the National Reserve has supplied—i.e., 200,000. 
That we expect will turn out to be in fact below the 
actual total. The number of men anxious to serve would, 
of course, be higher, for the National Reservists, like other 
elasses of the population, have had many disappointments 
for medical reasons. Men who believed themselves to be 
hale and hearty had to be rejected, to their infinite chagrin, 
after examination. All honour to the men who were 
thus on the casualty list before the firing began. They 
deserve, if ever men did, the honour of the salute to the 
wounded. 

We should like now to make the suggestion that 
National Reservists in the ranks in their various corps 
should be not only allowed but encouraged to wear 
the National Reserve badge of their several counties. 
If this becomes the rule, the services of the National 
Reserve will become visible to the nation and to the 
Empire, and the National Reserve will be placed on a 
far firmer foundation than it is now. It is good that 
the country and the Empire should know what it owes 
to the National Reserve. It is a badge of honour if 
ever there was one. And, what is more, it is a badge that 
has already been officially recognized and authorized 
by the military authorities, and is no mere fancy 
decoration. 

We may add that, should the secretaries of Territorial 
Associations find time to send us figures of what the 
National Reserve in their counties has done, we shall 
read the accounts with great interest and publish the 
figures. Considering the pressure on our space, we could 
not, of course, go into great detail, but there would 
always be room for statements as to the numbers of 
men sent to the colours as (1) Special Reservists, 
(2) instructors, (3) railway and waterworks guard cowm- 
panies, (4) Territorial and ordinary ex-soldier recruits. 
The men who throughout England and Scotland raised 
the National Reserve, or, shall we say? forced it on a 
drowsy and indifferent public, deserve the nation’s thanks. 





And now by way of postscript let us meet the objection, 
which is sure to be made by people who have not seen th 
National Reservists at work, that as units “ they would 
be perfectly useless in the ficld.” The present writer 
happens to have seen a good many of them at work of lat 
Last Saturday he saw the National Reserve com ~~ 
attached to the Reserve battalion of the 5th Queen's 2 
the end of a longish route march, and a finer and hardier. 
looking company he never saw. Their bearing was superb, 
On Tuesday he visited a place where 140 National Reservists 
hold a most important and anxious guard. It wag the 
same story of vigilant, efficient, and soldierly work 
Unfortunately he did not see, though he heard at first 
hand, how at sudden notice on Monday some 300 Surrey 
National Reservists were called out for special duty, ap 
to reach their destination, had to march through the City, 
The City just now is pretty critical in regard to troops 
but so striking was the bearing of the little contingent 
that they were loudly cheered. The National Reserve in 
general, and the Surrey National Reserve in particular, arg 
not afraid of criticism or of any standard of physica) 
fitness that can be properly applied to them. Nor is this 
mere civilian opinion. We understand that the Stag 
officers who have had to deal with the Reservists arg 
perfectly satisfied. 





A TOPSY-TURVY WAR. 


» ae history of war is a history of surprises. So much 

so that we should be wise always to expect the 
unexpected if only we knew—is this way of putting it 
clear ?—what not to expect. But all our subtlety is 
unequal to that task ; if we try to avoid the obvious logic 
of cause and effect, most of us still fail to be true prophets, 
For human affairs have a trick of solving themselves in 
the simplest manner just when we have become bitterly 
convinced of their eternal complexity. No war ever yet 
followed the course predicted for it—a fact which accounts 
for the anxiety of armed nations after every campaign to 
overhaul their methods or replace their armaments accord- 
ing to what are conceived to be the latest “ lessons.”” Under- 
neath, no doubt, the principles of strategists have remained 
the same since the first army in the world tried to catch their 
opponents unawares and batter in their heads with cudgels. 
But endless diversity is spread over the fundamental 
uniformity, and this is true not only of military operations, 
but of all that conduct of quasi-warfare in which a nation 
by its politics, its economic expedients, and its social 
practice supports the primary business in the field. Both 
at home and abroad this war has already caused us to 
wonder whether we wake or dream, so different in many 
respects are the events from the anticipations. 

To begin with, there is a matter in which the Spectator 
has a particular reason for being sensible of the topsy- 
turviness of the war—the treatment of the voluntary 
and compulsory principles. We bave written on this sub- 
ject in another article, but may allow ourselves to dwell 
again on the paradox. For years we have been preacling 
the necessity of compulsory military training, and here we 
are to-day exhausting every expedient and ransacking our 
imagination in order to persuade the Government to save 
the voluntary principle! They have chosen the voluntary 
principle for the war. ‘“ So be it,” say we; “don’t let us 
swap horses while crossing the stream. Let us work the 
voluntary principle for all it is worth. We believe with 
you that the thing can be done while the country is in its 
present spirit. We can talk about compulsion again when 
the waris over.” But do the Government work the volun- 
tary principle for all it is worth? Not at all ; they act as 
though they desired to be able to point to its failure. 
They might, to all appearance, be working secretly for 
its downfall while praising its soundness with their lips. 
We hasten to admit that they are certainly unaware of the 
inadequacy of their plans for saving voluntary service, 
which are of course thoroughly well meant. And no 
doubt they know very well that if their present effort m 
scientific recruiting fails they must be driven back upon 
compulsion. But the fact remains that if that should 
happen they will not be able to say that many ardent 
members of the hated National Service League did not 
come forward to beg them to save voluntaryism and 
earnestly to lay before them plans for doing it! 





Another inversion of the usual state of things is the 
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iyeness about the war which the Government oppose 
nd of the Unionists for greater publicity. 
1 way the onlooker might say that Con- 
servatives are temperamentally inclined to admit the 

lidity of pleas for reticence on all State affairs, while 
Radicals think publicity so valuable in itself that many 
Sine would even drive the most delicate negotiations of 
diplomacy into the open. But are the representatives of 
these principles true to type just now ? Not at all. Mr. 
Asquith holds out no hope that we shall ever be allowed 
to hear through unoflicial channels much more about 
moving accidents by flood and field, about hair-breadth 
s i’ the imminent deadly breach, and so forth, than 
this sort of thing: “The Battalion of the 

Regiment while in action at was surprised by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy estimated at - 
Owing to the coolness of Company in holding their fire 
at the critical moment, the remaining companies wereenabled 
to open an enfilading fire on the Regiment of the enemy’s 
cavalry. Through the recoil of the cavalry the whole attack- 
ing force was hurled back. The leader of this magnificent 
feat of arms, who afterwards received on the field the 
compliments of General ——-, commanding the Divi- 
sion, was ”’ The Unionists do not ask for the publi- 
cation of any news that would be of the least service to the 
enemy. They ask for the publication of facts which would 
be of service to ourselves, in firing the minds of young men 
at home with splendid examples and glowing deeds. Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Walter Long, and others have advanced so far 
along the path which Radicals used to invite them to 
follow as to believe that no harm can be done by publish- 
ing details of achievements which were well known to the 
enemy directly they were accomplished at his expense. In 
determining what degree of publicity is desirable a balance 
bas, of course, to be struck. Publicity may do harm in some 
ways, but it will do great good in others. We should make our 
rules in accordance with the expectation whether the good 
or the bad will preponderate. For ourselves, we do not 
believe that the absence of independent witnesses is desir- 
able. We think it wholly undesirable. We remember 
that in the past much criticism which enabled the country 
to see its way more plainly came from men who were only 
camp-followers. At present a party of the most reputable 
correspondents, who were chosen by the War Office to be 
accredited to the Army when the time came, are still 
detained in London. Other correspondents, without any 
sort of sanction from the War Office, roam about in the 
rear of the Army. What has happened is that the War 
Office have taken the cream off the milk and thrown it down 
the sink, and allowed the skim-milk to be consumed 
by the public. It is not enough to say: “ Publicity does 
harm, therefore publicity must be stopped.” One might 
say, in that vein of logic, that because the transport of food 
delays an army on the march the army must go without 
food. As though to make the topsy-turviness complete, 
Russia, the home of stern, unbending ordinances and 
Draconian penalties, exercises @ more indulgent censorship 
than any one of her allies. 

A third inversion of what was commonly expected in 
the days before the war is the almost complete freedom 
from molestation of our overseas trade, together with the 
belief, held by serious persons, that a raid upon Britain 
by a German force is quite probable. It used to be said: 
“The Navy cannot be expected to watch all the trade 
routes thoroughly, and the injury to our commerce will, 
of course, be immense. But, at all events, there will be 
no chance of an invasion at home. After the first naval 
fighting in the North Sea that anxiety will be removed 
for ever.” But what has happened? ‘he damage to our 
mercantile shipping has been so slight that the supply and 
price of necessaries have scarcely been affected. Mean- 
while the belief that the Germans may seriously attempt 
a raid arises from a fact that was hardly taken into con- 
sideration before the war. ‘That fact is the failure of their 
grand strategic plan by land. Their failure makes them 
desperate, and it is in the desperate search for some 
new scheme that they may embark upon an adventure that 
has certainly little chance of succeeding. And so we find 
ourselves seriously contemplating the possibility of in- 
vasion while the Bank Rate, which was to have soared to 
some astounding figure, remains obstinately normal, while 
the banks, which were to have shut their doors, remain 
serenely and confidently open, and while the place of the 
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bread riots bas been taken by satisfactory returns in 
nearly all forms of employment. 

We might pick out other instances of topsy-turviness, 
and no doubt our readers would be able to think of still 
more that have not occurred to us. But we will mention 
only two. At this moment there is at the front an 
inversion of the result which had been generally foreseen 
from the meeting of the highly trained German troops 
and our own Territorials. The Territorial, like every other 
soldier who has been subjected to it, has a deep respect 
for the German artillery; he also admires the wonderful 
bravery of the Germans, and he admits that, when put to 
the proof, the German Army is still the most remarkable 
military machine in the world; but he certainly does not 
discover the inferiority of his own training to that of the 
individual German infantryman. It may be that he 
makes up for short training by a better military instinct 
and more self-reliance. But, however that may be, 
he knows that he is as good a man as his oppo- 
nent, and probably rather better. The inversion 
becomes even more curious when, as is happening at 
certain points of the German line, raw untrained boys and 
middle-aged men who have lost their physical buoyancy 
are launched against the British line. What has become 
there of the picture of the “highly trained Continental 
Army” in conflict with “British amateurs”? The 
amateurishness has somehow got transferred to the other 
side. Our last point, which we think is curious enough 
to mention, is that the benevolent Radicals and the 
stony-hearted Unionists have changed parts in dealing 
with the grants to the families of soldiers. Who are eager 
to remind us that strict justice is preferable to sentimental 
prodigality in all financial affairs? Not the Opposition 
leaders, but the authors of the long social programme of 
doles and pensions. 





THE WAR BUDGET. 


N R. LLOYD GEORGE introduced on Tuesday into 

the House of Commons a greater Budget than 
any Finance Minister in any country has ever introduced 
hitherto. The main purpose of the present article is to put 
on record and toexplain as cuncisely as possible the figures 
of the problem with which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had to deal and the precise means by which he 
has dealt with it. Quite properly, he began by looking at 
the problem from the point of view of the current financial 
year ; but the proposals he made were necessarily concerned 
with the even larger problem of the probable continuing 
expense of the war. So far as the current financial year 
is concerned, the first difficulty, though by no means the 
most serious, with which Mr. Lloyd George has had to deal 
is the falling off in the anticipated revenue of the year 
by a sum of no less than £11,128,000 as the result of the 
war. If any justification were needed for the imposition 
of new taxes, this figure alone would provide it, for the 
most spendthrift of financiers could hardly have proposed 
to meet a deficiency of revenue of this character by 
raising a loan. 

The second and more serious problem is the anticipated 
cost of the war up to the end of the financial year. Mr. 
Lloyd George puts that at £328,443,000, a figure which is 
necessarily very largely guesswork. If this figure be 
added to the peace expenditure as estimated before the war 
—namely, £206,924,000—we get a total of £535,367,000. 
As against this colossal expenditure there is only an 
anticipated revenue of £195,796,000. To make good the 
whole of the deficiency by increased taxation is clearly 
out of the question. In effect Mr. Lloyd George proposes 
to raise in the current year by new taxes £15,500,000, to 
suspend partially the Sinking Fund so as to have available 
a further sum of £2,750,000, and to meet the cost of the 
deficiency—namely, £321,321,000—by borrowing. The 
borrowing consists first of the £90,000,000 of Treasury 
bills which have already been raised, partly for Ways and 
Means under the general powers of the Treasury, and 
partly under the authority of the War Loan Act of 1914, 
and which will presumably be renewed when they fall due; 
and secondly of a new war loan of £350,000,000 stock 
issued at 95. The cost of floating the loan will be 
relatively insignificant, so that we may assume that almost 
the full sum of £332,500,000 will be raised. Added to 
the £90,000,000 of Treasury bills, this gives £422,500,000, 
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and Mr. Lloyd George hopes that this, with such extra 
revenue asis raised by taxation, will suffice for the cost of 
the war up to the end of July. 

The new taxes consist, first, of the doubling of the 
Income Tax and Super Tax; secondly, of a new duty on 
beer at the rate of 17s. Sd. per barrel, which is the 
approximate trade equivalent of 4d. per half-pint; thirdly, of 
an increased Tea Duty of 3d. a pound. The double Income 
Tax and Super Tax will in the current year only be 
calculated on the four mouths December to March. 
Thus in effect the Income Tax payers will have to pay 
a third additional to the tax already due from them. 
Incidentally we may remark that immediate payment 
of Income Tax even before January Ist is a service to the 
country quite as great as, indeed slightly greater than, 
sees ame in subscribing for the war loan. The extra 
ncome ‘l'ax is expected to yield for the remainder of the 
eurrent year £11,000,000. In a full year it will yield 
£38,750,000. In the same way the extra Super Tax is 
estimated to yield £1,500,000 for the remainder of the 
current year, and £6,000,000 next year. The extra Beer 
Duty, after allowing for the concessions which are to be 
made on the License Duty, will yield £2,050,000 in this 
year, and £17,050,000 next year. Finally, the extra 3d. on 
tea will yield £950,000 this year, and £3,200,000 next 
ear. In the aggregate the new taxation will yield 
£15,500,000 this year, and £65,000,000 next year. 

These proposals have the very great merit of simplicity, 
and incidentally we should like to compliment the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the lucidity with which 
he explained his scheme to the House. In his political 
Budgets he has often been confused when dealing 
with figures. Faced with a serious financial problem, he 
has realized that the business of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to raise money in the most effective manner 
possible, to explain his proposals to the House of 
Commons as clearly as can be, and not to pose as a fairy 
godmother scattering the taxpayer’s money amoung electors 
who are expected to show their gratitude at the poll. 

As regards his actual proposals, one criticism that 
is likely to be made is that he has hardly succeeded 
sufficiently in catching the person whom he described as 
“the elusive teetotaler.” The increase of the Tea Duty 
from 5d. to 8d. represents a very small contribution from 
persons who neither drink beer nor pay Income Tax. In 
some households it will certainly mean a tax of less than 
2d. a week, and this is an inadequate contribution from a 
man earning £3 a week. Inthis matter Mr. Lloyd George 
had an excellent precedent before him in the case of the 
Crimean War, where the Tea Duty was put by Mr. 
Gladstone at ls. 3d.on the pound. Had this precedent 
been followed, an additional £10,000,000 of revenue instead 
of £3,200,000 could have been raised next year without 
any excessive burden upon poor people, and without any 
serious reduction in the consumption of tea. 

As regards the Income Tax, the burden, although it 
will be cheerfully faced, falls very heavily on many people, 
and especially on those who have given very largely to 
the numerous funds that have been raised for helping our 
soldiers and sailors and for relieving distress. The only 
ity is that in years of peace the Income Tax should have 
tom forced up to what has in previous wars been regarded 
asa war level. For though the actual payers of Income 
Tax will not shirk their burden, it is certain that the 
sudden call for such a heavy tax must in many cases lead 
to industrial dislocation. Even greater regret will be felt 
that the Government have failed to take advantage of this 
opportunity to extend the Income Tax downwards so as to 
embrace the whole population. Mr. Lloyd George admitted 
that the matter had been under consideration, and we may 
safely assume that there has been a difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet upon it. Evidently the politicians have 
outvoted the economists. No one, of course, denies that 
there are administrative difficulties in making everybody 
liable for a share of direct taxation; but these difficulties 
are certainly not insuperable, and the present is an un- 
rivalled occasion for making an effort to overcome them. 

With regard to the Sinking Fund, the arrangement 
made by Mr. Lloyd George will perhaps appear somewhat 
intricate to those who are not familiar with the subject. 
Since the great reform introduced by Sir Stafford 


Northcote, the principal provision for the reduction of the 
National Debt has been the difference between the annual 





fixed charge for the Debt and the annual cost of inter 
and management. In the current year this difference wag 
estimated at £6,759,000, but as a result of additional 
borrowings for Ways and Means on account of war expen. 
diture a further charge of £839,000 for interest and 
management has been incurred, so that the sum available 
for capital redemption is reduced to £5,920,000. A con. 
siderable portion of this sum consists of capital payments 
on account of terminable annuities. Some of these 
annuities are for life, and represent contracts between 
the State and individuals, which must of course be 
maintained. Others are the annuities paid to the Post 
Office Savings Bank and to the Chancery Funds, and 
represent only a financial arrangement between two 
Government Departments. In the case of the Boer 
War the capital payments on account of these latter 
annuities were postponed on the broad ground that 
it was futile to pay off Debt at a time when borrowing 
was in progress. Mr. Lloyd George bas taken the view 
that, as many of these terminable annuities will shortly 
run out, it would be a mistake to interrupt them, 
and therefore the capital payments on this account 
will be continued. He also, very wisely we think, 
declines to interrupt the arrangement under which a 
million out of the Sinking Fund falls due to be paid next 
April as the final instalment of redemption of a South 
African War loan of £10,000,000. Asa result, the avail. 
able portion of the Sinking Fund is only £2,750,000, 
That will be suspended, and applied towards meeting the 
cost of the new Debt that has been and is to be incurred, 
It will not, however, suffice for this purpose, for, according 
to the Treasury estimate, £3,443,000 will be required 
before the end of the financial year to meet the cost of 
interest and management on the loan of £350,000,000, and 
upon those Treasury bills which were raised -under the 
authority of the War Loans Act of 1914. To this must 
be added the sum of £839,000 mentioned above as coming 
out of the fixed Debt charge, making a total charge of 
£4,282,000 in the current year for the cost of war Debt. 
There is also, as mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
an estimated loss of revenue amounting to £11,128,000. 
Adding these figures, we get £15,410,000. Clearly the 
whole of this ought to be met out of the revenue of the 
year, and it will be so met. But there is very little balance 
over, for the new taxes only bring in this year £15,500,000, 
leaving over the miserable sum of £90,000 as the 
whole contribution out of new revenue to the direct 
cost of the war, plus the sum of £2,750,000 taken 
from the Sinking Fund. 

These figures will suffice to show that the financial 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer do not 
err on the side of heroism. They certainly compare 
badly with the efforts made by Pitt in the Napoleonic 
Wars, and with the principles laid down and acted 
upon by Mr. Gladstone in the Crimean War. ‘These 
figures, moreover, should help to bring home to the 
taxpayer the mischief which has been done to our financial 
system, not only by the excessive peace taxation imposed 
by Mr. Lloyd George for the purposes of so-called social 
reform, but also by his successive raids upon the Sinking 
Fund. If the fixed Debt charge had been maintained con- 
tinuously at the figure of £28,000,000 a year at which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain lett it in 1905, there would now be avail- 
able for the immediate expenses of the war, without extra 
taxation, a revenue of nearly £7,500,000 a year, as com- 
pared with the £2,750,00" which Mr. Lloyd George has in 
hand. ‘Tbe country is now paying the price of the political 
finance of the past few years. 

With regard to the war loan itself, Mr. Lloyd George 
has very wisely acted upon the expert advice tendered to 
him by responsible people in the City of London. A loan 
issued below par with a guarantee of repayment at par 18 
always attractive to bankers and financiers, who are com- 
pelled to keep their capital intact as far as possible. It 
also appeals to a very large class of prudent investors. 
Moreover, the undertaking of the Government to repay at 
par not later than 1928 has enabled the Bank of England 
to make an extremely bold offer, which will have the effect 
of making the loan even more attractive to the investing 
clusses. The Bank undertakes during the next three years 
to lend money at one per cent. below the current Bank 
Rate against deposits of the new war loan stock at the 
price of issue without margin and without collateral 
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LORD ROBERTS. 


HE much-loved leader whom the Empire mourns began 
1 and ended his career among Indian troops. It was as 
though a piece of living India had been translated bodily to 
Europe in order that the man who was reverenced in a 
different manner from, yet as greatly as, Nicholson should 
pass from the world amid the sights aud sounds of his youth 
and of his early fame. Perhaps—who knows ?—with that 
notorious faculty of the aged sick for letting their minds 
revolve about the incidents of youth, he imagined at the last 
that he was again among the men he had led from Kabul and 
Kandahar. The image of the Indian troops would have heen 
one of the last impressions on the busy brain before it declined 
into darkness. The great soldier was surrounded by all the 
circumstances of battle when the quick transition came from 
keen alertness and usefulness to the profoundest peace any 
man may know. He would not have bad it otherwise. There 
was no long stumbling along an obscure and painful down- 
ward path, It was a splendid end to a splendid life. 
Heroically he finished a life heroic :— 

“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt.” 

To say that Lord Roberts learnt his soldiering in India is 

to explain—so far as an explanation that is not personal 
to a man himself is of any value—bis strategical method 
and his wonderful mingling of carefulness and rapid 
daring. In Indian fighting the white troops nearly always 
took the field against long odds. Under such conditions an 
officer naturally learned to believe in the efficacy of offence, 
offence, and always offence, because without a belief in his 
ability to conquer the odds progress would have been 
impossible. But this kind of fighting needed the most 
heart-searching preparation. Failure against turbulent tribes- 
men or the Afghans over the frontier meant more than 
failure—it meant catastrophe. For those enemies did not 
send out doctors to pick up and heal their wounded enemies; 
they sent out parties to mutilate and massacre. Roberts's 
way was to work laboriously at his plan of campaign and in 
organizing his transport till he believed that he had stopped 
every gap through which the dread goddess of defeat might 
visit him. He was never in a state of fret and fume to start 
a day earlier than some other general might have started, or 
to start as soon as some theoretical onlookers expected. But 
when he did start he moved like a whirlwind. He never 
suffered defeat. In another respect his Indian experience 
shaped his life. His character was moulded in the form of 
that astonishing galaxy of brave and great-hearted generals 
who made the period of the Mutiny noble as well as 
famous. He knew Nicholson wel], and acquired and rode 
the horse that Nicholson himself had ridden. He had 
before him the example of Outram and Havelock, as 
well as of the Lawrences and of Edwardes. The Mutiny 
was a time of spiritual testing. The war was a war of 
rescue, and the supreme officers who conducted it had to resist 
the clamour of people who demanded reprisals. The people 
who had little excuse for their panic or folly had to be refuted 
by the soldiers who had every excuse—if ever men had—for 
drastic and terrifying measures. Roberts came out of that 
vortex of horror and violence a gentle, considerate, and 
sympathetic man, possessing all those qualities which, to the 
eternal credit of the human kind, one is able to associate with 
great personal bravery. 

toberts was never afraid to make tremendous demands 

upon his men, and his men never failed to respond. Why ? 
Because his thoughtfulness for their well-being was so 
notorious that they one and all knew that he was asking 
no more than was necessary. He was never in the least 
danger of being mistaken for one of those terrible fellows 
who repair their own laxity or stupidity by the exactions 
they make on human flesh and blood. His troops in the 
famous marches to Kabul and Kandahar went with a light 
step and buoyant hearts. He had a touch of wizardry in 
keeping up men’s spirits, smoothing their toil, and calling 
forth their confidence and their affection. His nickname 
“Bobs” was a great invention, whoever may have made it. 








He introduced clubs and recreations into the Army in India, and 
the figures of drunkenness went down as fast as the musketry 
returns improved. It was his strong belief, and the glorious 
record of the British Expeditionary Force in France has 
justified him, that good shooting brought every other 
military advantage in its train. A man who can shoot well 
knows that he can look after himself; he is as steady as the 
crack shot when the lion charges along a lonely jungle path. 
With good musketry very open formations, in which the old sense 
of personal solidarity and support is quite lost, are possible. 
Otherwise they are not possible. Roberts was himself a 
gunner, and he was never satisfied at being told that 
artillery had a “ great moral effect.” That was not enough 
—it must be actually destructive—and he preached the need 
of taking masses of artillery into the field, and guns as large 
as a mobile army could conveniently march with, while 
slower minds were waiting for a much later awakening. 

Those who were in South Africa when Roberts arrived to take 
over the command will never forget the extraordinary change of 
feeling—of the whole atmosphere, as it were—when his firm 
and experienced hand began to be felt. No one ever looked 
back from that moment. Theorists may say that he should 
have made good the districts he had traversed before occupy- 
ing the capitals; but he acted on his experience, and on the 
instinct served by his experience, and he knew better. He 
had the main army of the enemy on the run, and he kept it 
running. He gave the enemy no time to destroy the Rand 
or to fortify Pretoria It is emphatically not true that 
Roberts occupied the capitals for the sake of occupying them 
—for what Napoleon called the “empty honour.”” Had the mere 
“bagging” of towns been his object, he would have started 
sooner than he did. But he had steadily let the clamour for 
the relief of Kimberley go on while he amassed animals and 
reorganized the whole system of transport. The results when 
he did start were immediate, and the rounding up of Cronje 
—which feat indirectly saved Ladysmith—produced such a 
relief of tension as had not been experienced at home since 
the same master hand had dispersed the dismay of Maiwand 
by swooping on Kandahar. 

After the South African War Roberts became Commander- 
in-Chief—the last to hold that title—~and he did not trouble 
himself because the office had already been docked of some of its 
authority. His enormous personal prestige repaired the loss. 
Even when he had retired from the Service, with every right 
to spend his old age in honoured quiet, he did not spare himself. 
He became President of the National Service League, and under 
his happy touch the number of members rose from a handful 
to ninety thousand. We need not argue here bow right he 
was in his warnings. If his advice bad been accepted, the 
manhood of the country would have been trained to arms; 
volunteers for foreign service would have been men ready 
for the work, not men, however patriotic and willing, who have 
now to be trained. The effects would have been vast. Very 
likely German troops would not now be in France, or even in 
We can say this on behalf of Roberts, but Roberts 
himself did not say it. Directly the present war had begun 
he eschewed all recrimination, The obvious “score” was 
not uttered by his lips. He looked around to see how he 
could most usefully expend all the strength that was left to 
him. He collected thousands of field glasses and saddles for 
the Expeditionary Force. Finally, he went to cheer by his 
presence the troops who burned to salute him, and thus died as 
he would have died, a true soldier in the field. Britain honours 
herself in honouring such a man. If we keep in his tradition and 
live in his spirit, we shall not fail or wander astray. He had the 
simplicity of greatness, and a greatness of simplicity. He 
was simple in his conduct and in hisfaith. He was courteous 
and modest and steadfast, and his temperateness of life kept 
him young in mind and body. We may say of him as Prince 
Harry said of Percy :— 

“T do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant or more valiant-young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.” 
Or we might apply to him, with perfect truth, Tennyson's 
words on Wellington :— 
“Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
O good grey head which all mon knew,” 
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WAR AND PEACE ON POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


F nations obtain the Governments that they deserve, it 
may be hoped that they do not always deserve their 
postage-stamps. If that were so, we should be a less deserving 
nation than we were in the twenty or thirty years which 
followed the introduction of “adhesive labels” in 1840, when 
we had some of the finest stamps that have ever been issued. 
The black penny, the red penny, and, above ali, the blue 
twopenny stamps of 1840 to 1880 have never been surpassed 
for strength of colour and simplicity of design. When 1880 
brought the brick-red penny, and 188] began a pale procession 
of lilacs and greens, surely England fell far. When in 1911 
the first issue to bear the head of King George saw the light 
in English post-offices, and was eagerly bought by collectors, 
who wanted to see what the chosen artist and printers could 
do for a nation whose King is a philatelist, we possessed 
what is probably the worst series of stamps ever printed. We 
are rather better off now, but if the current of our national 
being is to be judged by the shades of our inks, British blood 
runs discouragingly thin. 

National emblems might be expected to find their way on to 
postage-stamps, to represent their separate countries among 
other nations, in posthags at home and abroad, in times of 
peace andof war. But not all the national animals are on 
the stamps. The Prussian and Austrian and Russian eagles 
are in their places, but the Gallic cock does not crow from 
French envelopes, and the British lion does not roar; indeed, 
he only made his first appearance on any stamp three 
years ago, when he was depicted asleep, and, indeed, very 
nearly dead; now, after his doze, he bas been put on 
the shelf again. The modest retirement of the British 
lion is the more remarkable in that the stamps of British 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates make up a gallery of 
animals almost representative of the fauna of the globe. 
Canada’s first stemp, issued in 1851, shows a beaver; 
Western Australia began with a black swan, and her swan 
has swum now for sixty years; New South Wales has chosen 
to be represented by a lyre-bird, an emu, and a kangaroo; 
New Zealand has a kiwi; and Tasmania an ornithorhynchus. 
Tigers bound and growl on the stamps of Pahang and Perak, 
and elepbants march side by side on the issues of the 
Federated Malay States. Perhaps the most representative 
series of wild beasts belongs to British North Borneo, which 
musters bears, alligators, orang-utans, elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, tapirs, hornbills, and rusa deer. But a more indi- 
vidual collection is that of Newfoundland, which embraces a 
eod, a Newfoundland dog, a seal, and an animal which, so far 
as its natural history is concerned, might be described, like 
Trinculo’s monster, as “no fish, but an islander that bath 
lately suffered by a thunderbolt.” It is a seal which, instead 
of flippers, has paws and claws like a big dog. As an effort of 
philatelic imagination the portrait of this curious creature is 
only to be compared with the elepbant in the 1912 issue of Sierra 
Leone. These ure stamps of a generous design. which bave 
offered the artist many opportunities. King George’s head 
appears on a medallion at the top of the stamp, and under- 
neath is another medallion showing an elephant trumpeting 
under a palm tree. The elephant has bocks like a horse. 

Here and there history writes itself on postage-stamps 
plainly enough. Nothing could be simpler or more emphatic 
than the change from “ Repub. France.” to “ Empire France.” 
ever the head of Napoleon in the French issues of 1852 and 
1853, or the change back again in 1870, first witb the rough 
lithographs of Bordeaux, and then the fine engravings printed 
in Paris. Spanish history, in the same way, if it is not easy 
reading, is on the stamps to be read. Queen Isabella’s head 
disappears from the currency in 1870, to be followed in turn 
by the head of Liberty, King Amadeus in 1872, Don Carlos 
in 1873, Justice holding the Scales of the Republic in the 
same year, and King Alfonso in 1875. The inscription 
*Impuesto de Guerra” of the war tax stumps of 1873 occurs 
twenty-five yeurs later, when the enemy was the United States. 
Stamps of other countries are intentionally reminiscent or 
commemorative. The Canada stamps of 1908, issued for the 
tercentenary of Quebec, make an epitome of the history of the 
city; on the one-cent stamp are Cartier, the discoverer of the 
St. Lawrence, and Champlain, the founder of the fur-trade 
settlement, whose troops fought Admiral Kirke after his victory 
over the French Fleet; and on the seven-cent stamp the 








portrait of Wolfe is side by side with that of Mon folie 
Another picturesque commemorative series is the Columbug 
issue of the United States, and another the Colonization serieg 
of Newfoundland, which ranges for subjects from Guy’s ship 
the ‘Endeavour,’ to the paper mills of Grand Falls. Such 
series must begin, of course, with ancient history. Modern 
history is less deliberately illustrated; it may even set itself 
in a series by accident. The Servian issue of 1904 is one of 
the most remarkable of all. It was intended to commemorate 
the coronation of King Peter, and to celebrate the centenary 
of the Karageorgevitch dynasty ; and it was issued the year 
after the assassinution of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga. King Peter’s head and that of bis ancestor Kara 
George are shown side by side in a medallion in the 
centre of the stamp; and almost as soon as the ceries 
was issued it was discovered that if the stamp was turned 
upside down the chins, moustaches, and noses of the two 
heads combined to make a ghastly portrait of the murdered 
King. The country people believed that the death-mask had 
been placed on the stamp by divine intervention, and the series 
was withdrawn. The Near East bas added other records of 
battle and sudden death to the issues of the present decade, 
In 1913 Greece printed a series to commemorate her victories 
of 1912, and the inscription ‘EAAds 1912 éxatparela will doubtless 
be spelt out by schoolboys of the future as carefully as the 
more peaceful legend éAvmriaxol ayaves—words which the 
present war has probably made certain will never be placed 
again on a stamp, since the next games were to be held in 
Berlin. A less triumphant series than the Greek war stamps 
is the Russian “ charity ” issue of 1905. This was an issue of 
four large stamps marked three, five, seven, and ten kopecks; 
but the public paid more than the face value for these stamps, 
the proceeds being devoted to the assistance of the widows 
and orphans of the troops who fell in the war with Japan. 

It might be possible, though it would lead to no conclusive 
argument, to trace some kind of connexion between the 
designs of postage-stamps and the national aspirations of 
the countries which made use of them. British ideals, judged 
by this standard, would seem to be simple enough, at all 
events in years gone by, when we were content with a head 
and a plain statement of value. Can we trace any conflict 
of ideals between the designs adopted by other nations— 
between those of France, say, and Germany? France 
since the establishment of the Republic in 1870 bas been 
uniformly and consistently pacific. Her issues of 1870-6 
show Peace and Commerce joining hands across the 
inhabited globe. When she changes the design in 1900 it 
is toa figure of Liberty holding a tablet inscribed “ Droits 
de l'homme.” Three years later she takes as her ideal figure 
a girl sowing—vera incessu patet dea; her goddess is agricul- 
ture. Her neighbour’s ideals are different. In 1900, which 
is the year of the great naval programme, Germany sets for 
the first time on her stamps a goddess in full armour, mailed 
and crowned, her hand on the hilt of the swerd. Bellona still 
franks the envelopes that leave the Prussian frontier. German 
colonies receive a new stamp in the same great year. For 
the first time the Cameroons and Togoland bebold the future 
of the Empire—a white liner riding up to the horizon. ‘“ The 
future of Germany is on the water.” 





SUSAN. 

HEY were both small and rather spare, with bright eyes 
and some dignity of carriage; both wore speckled capes 

on their sboulders—Susan’s, that is to say, the ben’s, was there 
always, but Mrs. Jones presumubly took hers off at night. 
Dress was a point in which the dependant excelled the 
mistress, Nature having provided for the former a neat, hard- 
wearing suit periodically renewed, while the elothes of the 
latter were in general miscellaneous and inefficient, since their 
renewal depended on ber own exertions, and Mrs. Jones had 
more serious things to consider than clothes. Providence and 
Mrs. Jones between them supplied food and raiment—both, 
it will be admitted, insufficient in quantity—to a family of 
four, because the lawful breadwinner was in the county 
asylum through overmuch taking thought for the items 
referred to above. The struggle for food is the first object 
of existence among most sentient beings, high and low, and 
with the existence of the struggle no moralist bas any 
right to quarrel But it was owing to the unf rtunate 
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fact that Mrs. Jones’s husband was a creature gifted 
with the capability of looking before and after that he was 
driven by circumstance to consider the exigencies of food 
and raiment too seriously and succumbed tw his considera- 
tions. This, in addition to other reasons, was why Mrs. 
Jones was at present combining a should-be desperate struggle 
for bare existence with the apparently superfluous luxury of 
supporting Susan as a pet. The hen did not—or at any rate 
it was alleged by critics that she could not possibly—pay for 
her keep. Thus it was that Mrs, Jones came under censure in 
gome quarters for affording herself luxuries when she could 
not afford necessaries. It is moreover improbable that Mrs. 
Jones could ever have explained—even if she had tried to— 
why it was that she went on cherishing that fowl when the 
immediate three shillings or more for which it could have been 
sold would have made an important difference to her house- 
keeping during three bard weeks. Not only that, but against 
the possible three shillings was to be debited the item of a 
hen’s keep, a dead loss during cold weather, since the most 
industrious fowl alive must, at intervals, go off work and cease 
laying foratime. But Mrs. Jones clung to Susan, and the 
aim of this narrative is to prove that Mrs. Jones, though 
economically wrong, was ethically right. 

For the extremely necessitous philosophy must remain an 
unattainable luxury, since its exercise implies some degree of 
detachment, and the very poor oan never, in the nature 
of things, be detached from pressare of circumstances. That 
is where peverty comes in. Those that neither sow nor gather 
into barns are ideals too far remote from creatures at the 
opposite end of the scale overdriven by cares and want of 
riches. There was certainly no visible similarity between 
Mrs. Jones’s lot and that of her hen. There was, however, a 
certain similarity of moral outlook, and this it was that 
redeemed Mrs. Jones’s situation from hopel*ssness. Mrs. 
Jones, in spite of her fragility and miscellaneous clothing, had 
in her air something of an odd invincible quality that shows 
itself remarkably amongst the very poor of all classes, an 
indescribable something that guarantees the individual 
against total submersion, the quality which promises that 
he will not sink but rise, if it be only to float dead on the 
surface. Mrs. Jones had the courage of the extremely poor, 
& courage perpetually amazing to the rich, because the funda- 
mental difference of outlook between the two is that the rich 
man thinks he cannot do without and the poor man knows he 
can. Mrs. Jones's family did without a good deal ona fluc- 
tuating weekly income of nine to ten shillings—supplemented 
by gifts in kind and a very small quantity of garden produce. 
Her only audible grievance was that she was unable to keep 
her husband—helpless and incapable of work as he was—at 
home with her and the children, who would all have suffered 
cheerfully the possibility of injury to themselves rather than 
have him separated from them in sickness. He had been, his 
wife said, such a good man to them all. 

Jones had been a farmer’s labourer in excellent work ; that 
is to say, he worked from six to six in all weathers at eighteen 
shillings weekly, raised to twenty-one shillings in harvest, when 
working hours were longer. He belonged to a good labouring 
class, having been himself one of eleven reared on a nine 
shillings weekly wage. His parents had lived rent free ina 
four-roomed cottage with a garden and a pig and wood at 
Michaelmas, and appeared to thrive. They were one and all 
good workers. Mrs. Jones’s husband, one of the youngest, 
was the best scholar; he was slight and rather feebly built 
and active as a weasel. When at the age of twenty-two he 
got a good job with the farmer, he married and thought his luck 
exceptional. He had, deep down within him, the born 
countryman’s craving to possess a bit of the land that had 
reared him and his fathers, and by which they lived. So he 
saved and bonght a field while the children were still young. 
It wasa pinch; that would not have mattered for the sake of 
property; but things went badly. The land was poor, and 
once he was ill and they got into debt, and the dread of a 
danger hitherto unrealized seemed to haunt him afterwards, 
he was like a gambler who is used to stake all, but who has 
become suddenly afraid of losing. He did not know that he 
was gambling, because it would never have entered his head to 
consider health and wage-earning capacity as stakes ina game ; 
50 he never thought of complaining, and when subsequently he 
was overtaken, before thirty-five, by the awful scourge of 
insanity it did not occur to him or his wife to connect it with 





conditions of early penury, insufficient feeding, overcrowding, 
intermarriage, bad water supply, or any such social bugbears, 
They said it was the Lord's will, and Mrs. Jones went out 
charing. 

She was the gambler now, and the luck, on the whole, was 
more heavily against her, because with greater odds she stood 
to win lees. There was one thing, however, that favoured her 
—the feminine instinct to preserve appearances that carries a 
woman further in the teeth of circumstances than a man’s 
reasoned economies. Feminine courage is an incalculable 
quality; it quails before a trivial bogy, and shrinks from no 
obvious impossibility. This, incidentally, was where Susan 
came in; this also accounted for that odd ineradicable air of 
self-containment that distinguished Mrs. Jones in the speckled 
cape of every day no less than on the infrequent occasions 
when she faced the world in her best clothes. The position 
was, briefly, this. She could earn enough money to feed thu 
five of them, but that was insufficient. There was something 
else that would be maintained at all costs, and that was the 
instinct to rise. She was not of the pattern that becomes 
submerged ; she had a quality of indestructibility that is vital 
in the formation of class; she and her four newcomers into a 
hungry world were no negligible quantities to be dismissed 
because only indirectly concerned with the world’s work. 
There they were, all of them ballasted with that rising quality, 
and how all of them were going to grow up and turn out was 
a question which ought to concern society, because, oddly—or 
perhaps not !—it did not appear to concern the objects them- 
selves very deeply. 

Mrs. Jones took short views of life, less by theory than 
because she found it the only way of getting through the 
difficult business of living. Jones’s failure to keep his views 
short enough had sent him to the asylum. The rent and the 
bread bill were Mrs. Jones’s chief cares. These baving been 
dealt with, she next pursued the inquiry of how to preserve 
ideals, though she certainly never would have expressed it that 
way. What Mrs. Jones and her family did without in process 
of this inquiry was even more surprising than what they did 
with, and that, if a dispassionate observer will take the trouble 
to consider how far ten shillings goes when laid out upon the 
necessary weekly expenses of a family, was very little indeed. 
But they made an appearance. The children were perforce 
left much by themselves; perhaps their spirits were subdued 
by penury, for at all events they were neither rough nor 
troublesome, as neglected children might be; neither at school 
treats were they incredibly hungry or apt to snatch like some 
who were better fed and worse mannered. A staple fare of 
tea and bread and butter is apt to subdue natural appetites 
to its own standard of insufficiency. Mrs. Jones’s family 
bought its air of refinement rather dearly. The principle on 
which Mrs. Jones, probably less than half consciously, modelled 
her economies was that man does not live by bread alone. 
That was why her children had Sunday clothes, although 
Sunday’s dinner was sketchy: that was why she could enter- 
tain friends to tea and go a little shorter during the rest of 
the week; that was why she added her mite to the parish 
collection of little garments for the “ waifs and strays,” those 
whose destitution was of that worst kind of all—dearth of 
self-respect. Those who criticized the hen also blamed the 
giving of garments, saying Mrs. Jones was unable to afford 
it. Mrs. Jones knew by experience which form of want is the 
worse, and avoided that one. Alsoshe invariably took a small 
gift of some kind, apples or cheese or a cake, to her husband 
when she made her monthly pilgrimage to visit him, thirty 
miles away, along and weary and costly journey which she 
never omitted. 

A struggle for bare existence, so long as it never rises above 
that, goes ill in the formation of class. It crushes instead of 
educating. And character is vital in the building of class. 
Despite criticism, Mrs. Jones clung to her ideals. Whence we 
arrive at the conclusion that the hen beloved of the Jones 
ménage is to be regarded as in the nature of a beacon-light 
giving notice to all and sundry that here amid the waste of 
insufficiency is something better than the penury that only 
takes thought for the morrow. Nor did Mrs. Jones’s ideal 
betray her. July came and brought the Flower Show, and a 
prize was offered for the best set of twelve eggs. Susan, who 
had been taking a rest, began suddenly to lay within less 
than a fortnight of the show. Upon Susan’s perspicacity and 
resourcefulness Mrs. Jones undertook to stake the threepenoe 
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which was entry-money for the competition; it was a risk. 
but she waited in hope. Nor did Susan fail her. Eleven 
eggs were duly laid, smooth, brown, exact in size, shape, and 
colour; eleven only, and a dozen were wanted; but on the 
morning of the show the twelfth egg was produced and 
Susan won the first prize, five precious shillings and those 
twelve eggs to the good. Mrs. Jones, in the person of Susan, 
had cast her bread on the waters. ... 

These things, including the twelfth egg, are in the nature 
of an allegory, and the moral is as follows: Character is 
necessary in the formation of class; idealism is necessary in 
the formation of character. When you get your idealist, are 
you going to tie him down to living by bread alone? In 
addition to the foregoing, a supplementary dilemma may be 
presented. Since meat perishes and the ideal endures, is it 
worse to let the rising generation grow up with insufficient 
idealism or with insufficient meat ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RECRUITING. 
(To rus Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—I have recently been obtaining what information I 
could on this problem, and personally working over the third 
part of a large village, which was assigned to me by the 
recruiting officer of the district. I mean that I have been 
recruiting men for the “ Kitchener Army ” and for the Terri- 
torials. Many had already joined, and some have done so now, 
cr have promised to do so when their present engagements 
are concluded on the 2lst of this month. There will then be 
very few eligible for service in my section. A small town, a 
large village, and a certain area of agricultural land were 
mapped out into sections, and two agents were appointed to 
each of them to visit every house for recruits and to take 
particulars of inmates. If this were done all over England, 
the agents using tact and discretion as well 2s energy, I am 
convinced that better results would be obtained, It is the old 
story, that personal military service will produce a sound 
defence, and personal service as a recruiter will produce men. 
Naturally it is well for the agents to be those who are unable, 
from age or some disability, to undertake military service, as I 
regret to say I am. 

In motoring and riding about a considerable tract of 
country I find two things which have impressed me much. 
(1) Farmers, tradesmen, and wage-earners tell me that there 
are a considerable number of eligible young unmarried 
men who only require to be asked, and perhaps persuaded, 
to join the Army, and that they want looking up. For 
these the mapping out of the country and the personal 
house-to-house visit and appeal would be the thing. (2) The 
game people say a compulsory call to service would be the 
proper measure, and I am told that not a few mothers say the 
same. As far as I can see, the majority of young men would 
be in favour of it also, and I think that very few of any class 
or ago would resent it. Farmers and traders say: “ Why 
should my man go and not my neighbour's as well?” Young 
men say: “ Why should I go and not also my mates?” or 
“I'll go if others do.” The women say: “Why is my lad 
to go when others don’t? Make them all alike and they 
will go right enough.” It is much more difficult to get 
one to go by himself than if a small party is made up. 
Men are more afraid of stepping out into a new life 
alone and facing the unknown of military routine than of 
fighting, and it is aot unnatural in those, especially, who have 
been brought up all their lives in small communities. I think 
that an Act compelling all eligible unmarried men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty or thirty-two to be put under 
military training for six or eight consecutive months during 
the war would be quite popular. It would afford us a large. 
fairly trained army of very good material, and even if sub- 
sequent service were not made compulsory, 1 think that the 
very large majority of the trained men would cheerfully 
volunteer for any sort of service; and those who did not would 
be still a valuable asset. The training is the first thing, and 


during the training the men would have time in a good 
“atmosphere ” to make up their minds about foreign or any 
other sort of service. 

At a recent meeting of a village club a discussion took 








place on compulsory training, and a resolution was unani. , 


mously passed to the effect that a six months’ compulsory 
training should be given to all able-bodied unmarried men— 
there were nota few in the room—between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty years. A bricklayer said that in a Territorial 
Reserve battalion he knew, over four bundred strong, with 
many married men in it, all put down their names for foreign 
service except seventy, who, of course, were still willing to 
serve at home. It may be urged that to institute now any 
sort of compvision would be a disgrace to the country, and 
certainly one can only regret that such a step should be 
necessary. ‘The men, however, must be found, and other 
countries always have compulsion, which is certainly not 
removed during war. If we find that the necessity hag 
arisen, it is better to make reform whilst there is time, even 
at the eleventh hour. The difficulty is, not that Britons are 
unwilling to serve their country, but that they do not yet at 
all appreciate the necessity for it. We have lived so long 
without participating in any great war, and have learnt so to 
rely on the blue water, that we do not recognize the possi- 
bility of invasion or the recessity of putting a large and well. 
maintained Army in the field. We are now fighting for the 
integrity of our country and Empire on foreign soil. Far better 
for us to do it there than here; bat we may yet have to do it 
here, and, anyway, we must secure victory or go under in 
misery and ruin. Let this be brought home to all, for itis 
the first step to the much-desired end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. Lupron. 


[To tHe Epiron or rue “Srectrator.”] 

Sir,—There is an aspect of recruiting which I have not seen 
touched upon lately, but which deserves serious consideration 
at this juncture. Among the supporters of compulsory 
service it hus always been a root argument that the voluntary 
system threw an unfair burden upon one section of the 
community. If that was true in time of peace, it is 
immeasurably more so now that war is a reality and the 
approach of winter makes the comforts of home seem more 
than ever delectable. To the man who is actually undergoing 
the hardships and sacrifices of the soldier the thought that 
the shirker is still enjoying those comtorts must be one of 
exceeding bitterness. There are those, moreover, who tell us 
that many decent men say they prefer to serve and will only 
serve if compulsion is applied alike to all. The upshot of 
which reflections is that the Government seem foolish to 
ignore the principle of “the line of least resistance,” and 
perpetuate a system which makes it harder for the willing 
and easier for the unwilling to respond or turn a deaf ear to 
the country’s call. And if “every man of military age is 
wanted,” why go through the form of issuing papers to be 
filled up with the names of those who are willing to serve, 
instead of (as you, Sir, have advocated all along) the names of 
those who are of military age ?—I am, Sir, &c., ba 

P.S.—I see the various football, golf clubs, &c., salve their 
consciences by giving the gate-money to one or other of the 
war charities. Would it not be a step in the right direction 
if such offerings were to be declined with thanks P 





RECRUITING IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tux Epitos oF tue “Srectator.”) 

Srr,—In an editorial note in your last issue you write: “It 
is in the great industrial centres of Scotland that there has 
been slackness, if anywhere. We may, however, be wrong.” 
But why make the cruel assumption if you do not know? In 
this largely industrial county not only have recruits rallied 
to the Territorial Force Association, with which I am con- 
nected, so that all, save one, of our newly formed (Reserve) 
units of artillery, engineers, and infantry are complete, but 
recruiting offices have been kept steadily employed for (1) the 
new Armies; (2) the Naval Volunteers; (3) the new Naval 
(Land) Brigades; and (4) stokers for the Fleet. Further, the 
fact that already in our industrial centres there are many 
widows of soldiers fallen at the front and of sailors lost in 
naval operations in many parts of the world indicates that the 
call of the Regular Army and Navy has not been disregarded 
here in recent years. 

One thing ought to be made known to those whose facile 
pens are too ready to impute “slackness” to the industrial 
classes, and that is that returns of recruiting compared to 
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fallacious, inasmuch as recruiting officers are 

: ‘oined to enlist no man employed in armament 
oY oneal a certificate from his employer that he can be 
pon 4 How can such men be spared, in ratio to population, 
ane when special efforts are being demanded for the 
S eaieatane of shells and shrapnel, and for the huge business 
of laying down, riveting, and completing with engines buattle- 
ships of all descriptions, from the super-Dreadnought to the 
submarine, to say nothing of our mercantile ships which bring 
uz food and commerce? This applies to all “industrial 
centres” on, or near, the Clyde. 

Neither these men nor their brothers, who are readily 
enlisting, expect thanks for their services, but for leading 
journals—..8 only too many do—to rate them as “slackers” 
is neither good manners nor wise policy. Genuine “slackers ” 
are to be found, no doubt, in all countries, but surely the last 
place for such is in the ranks of our splendid British Army. 
The root difficulty of recruiting “in millions” lies in the 
happy circumstance that, unlike the enemy, we are able, 
thanks to our glorious Fleet, to employ millions in the main- 
tenance of productive commerce as well as in the necessary 
output of material for the use of our soldiers and sailors 
already engaged.—I am, Sir, &c., Hugs Suaw Srewarr. 

Ardgowan, Greenock. 

[Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart appears to suggest that we have 
called men who did not enlist “slackers.” We cannot recall 
having done so; no doubt he will give us the reference. We 
are delighted to hear that industrial Scotland has done so 
splendidly, and that the information we received previously 
was incorrect, for we thoroughly appreciate and admire 
Scottish patriotism, and have never failed to acknowledge its 
intensity. It only shows how needful it is that the figures for 
all recruiting districts should be published. Then no such 
blunders as he accuses us of perpetrating could be made. 
All we want is the facts. In arsenal towns allowance should, 
of course, be made for men at work for the Government. 
Ordinary good trade cannot, however, be regarded as a sound 
ground for not enlisting. Otherwise all rich men might 
claim prosperity as an excuse, and we should be sunk by the 
weight of our gold. Such a theory would make prosperity 
the direst peril, and would, we feel certain, be condemned out 
of hand by Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


pulation are 





FOOTBALL AND THE WAR. 
{To tux Epiron or tas “Sprectator.”) 
Sizr,—If you happen to be dealing with football in relation to 
recruiting, the enclosed letter (which appeared in last Saturday’s 
Glasgow Herald) may be of use to you. It is, as far as I have 
seen, the first definite statement of the attitude of the War 
Office. “ Airdrieonians” must be a club in the town of 
Airdrie.—I am, Sir, &c., R. R. 





“VIEWS OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
(To Tue Epitor or THs ‘Guascow HeEra.p.’) 

Sm,—At such a time as this one cannot honourably remain 
silent, and the able article of your correspondent in to-day’s 
Herald leads me again to contribute to this subject. It may be 
remembered that in the early days of the war 1 strongly urged 
upon football authorities to adopt measures to stop the game. 
The Scottish and English Associations at first point blank declined 
to entertain the idea, but latterly, overcome by the force of public 
opinion, they sought shelter in an appeal to the War Office. The 
report given by the S.F.A. deputation to their meeting on their 
return from the War Office stated that ‘they found that the 
military people, instead of wishing the closure applied to football, 
rather favoured its continuance.’ (I quote the newspaper report.) 
I had every reason to doubt this, and an answer which I had from 
the War Office to an inquiry made there contained in a letter from 
the Under-Secretary, Mr. Tennant, throws a different light on that 
interview. Mr. Tennant states: ‘That no objection is taken by 
the military authorities to occasional recreation. It is considered, 
however, that professional football does not come within that 
category, and that it can only be admitted on grounds of contract 
oremployment. It is much more desirable that professional foot- 
ball players should find employment in his Majesty’s Forces than 
in their old occupation. With regard to the question of breach 
of contract, it is considered that this is a time when all should be 
prepared to make sacrifices.” It is quite clear that the War Office 
does not favour the continuance of football. The only question 
is: How are the players’ contracts to be legally terminated ? 
The football authorities have landed themselves in a discreditable 
position through failing to grasp the matter thoroughly. There 
are various ways and means of ending the football contracts. If 
the men will not give them up voluntarily, I am convinced 
that if the English and Scottish Football Associations jointly 
memorialized the Government an Act of Parliament would be 





passed in half an hour on the ground that the continuance of 
football is prejudicial to recruiting, and anything but creditable 
to everyone connected with it. Unless football is stopped, when 
the history of the war comes to be written a stigma will remain 
upon a splendid game which will never be lifted, and those im 
football authority will have been the cause of it.—I am, &c., 
Tuos. Forsrru, 
Chairman, Airdriconians F.C.” 





[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecratror.”’) 

Srz,— With reference to Professor Pollard's excellent letter te 
the Times on the subject of putting a stop to professional 
football, and also with reference to Punch’s cartoon on the 
same subject, the following extracts from the Sunday Chronicle 
of November 8th make one realize more than anything else 
that there are tens of thousands of people who apparently 
fail absolutely to realize the position which this country is 
in at the present moment :— 

“A splendidly contested game seen at Stamford Bridge played 
before 24,000 spectators: sparkling football was witnessed.” 

“ Hotspur and Bradford played desperate football in White Hart 
Lane before 15,000 spectators.” 

“ Aston Villa and Middlesboro’ attracted 15,000 spectators.” 

“A fine game at Hillsboro’ was witnessed by 20,000 spectators.” 

12,000 people witnessed the match between West Bromwich 
and Notts County.” 

“13,000 people saw a curious game at Valley Parade.” 

“ Preston finished on the right side before 9,000 spectators.” 

“The game between Leeds City and Huddersfield Town 
attracted the largest attendance of this season, there being 14,000 
people present.” 
And this is the finishing touch :— 

“Oldham ‘ crowned themselves with glory’ by defeating Hull by 
seventeen points to seven.” 
—lI am, Sir, &., W. W. M. 

[And yet we are censured for suggesting that the Govern- 
ment should make the British people realize the seriousness 
of the situation in which we stand, lest it might depress the 
nation’s spirits and cause panic. A little panic would not do 
harm but good to people who still think that the really 
important thing in life is football—Ep. Spectator. ] 





VILLAGE GUARDS. 
[To tux Epirorn or tus “Srecrator,”) 

S1r,—The patriotic efforts of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Lord 
Desborough, yourself, and other far-sighted men, under the 
genial sunshine of War Office approval, are beginning to bear 
fruit abundantly. Down in this corner of Kent, within a 
radius of five miles, we hope shortly to muster some five 
hundred heroes who have passed the military age, but whose 
patriotic enthusiasm time has not staled nor the flying 
years abated. Each village is mustering its own con- 
tingent or section, as it is technica!ly termed, from 
fifty to a hundred strong. It is good to see these 
valorous veterans being regularly trained twice or thrice 
a week by military experts in the elements of drill and 
musketry. When “efficiency,” based upon attendance at 
forty drills, coupled with the attainment of a respectable 
proficiency at the rifle range, has been achieved, we hope to 
be incorporated with the Central Association of Volunteer 
Training Corps, which during the next six months should 
muster at least « million of trained veterans for the purpose 
of home defence, and to meet all other eventualities which 
may yet arise. Only four days ago I received from Lord 
Roberts—whose irreparable loss the country is now lamenting 
—a letter of kindly commendation, and I hope that one result 
of his noble life may prove to be the national adoption of that 
universal military training towards the popularization of 
which he devoted his latest and most strenuous years. 
Requiescat in pace.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD F, Hits, 


Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent, 
November 15th. 





DRILL FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
{To tus Epiron or tue “Srectrator.”] 
Srr,—You have always been in favour of a reasonable amount 
of training for the young, and may be glad to know what is 
being done by at least one local education authority some- 


what on the lines you have suggested. In response to urgent 


representations by the Liverpvol Education Committee, the 
Board of Education have agreed to recognize classes for a 
combined course of military and physical drill and miniature 
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rifle shooting in evening continuation schools, but, so far as 
their recognition now goes, they will only sanction the classes 
as part of a group course. The Committee asked the Board 
to recognize attendance at these classes as a single subject 
course, but to this they have not yet assented. Furthermore, 
the Committee desired the recognition of classes in miniature 
rifle shooting for boys over thirteen volunteering from public 
elementary schools, They made a similar application some 
six years ago when I was myself a member of the Committee, 
but the application then, as now, was refused. Undeterred 
then by the attitude of the Board of Education, a voluntary 
Committee, at private expense, established two ranges in 
elementary schools kindly placed at their disposal by the 
Education Committee, and year by year between two and 
three hundred young volunteers—only admitted to the classes 
with their parents’ consent, and certified by their teachers to 
be “steady boys and fit to handle a rifle”—have been turned 
out with some useful knowledge of a manly art. 

Content, however, with the modicum of recognition now 
given by the Board of Education to preparation for the 
urgent needs of the country, the Committee have gone ahead. 
They have established at four centres miniature rifle ranges 
of the latest pattern, provided the necessary rifles, and 
organized classes not only in miniature rifle shooting, but 
also in combined physical and military drill and signalling. 
Three instructors have been engaged for each centre—care 
being taken not to utilize persons who ought to be at the disposal 
of the Army authorities. No fewer than five hundred youths 
from fifteen to seventeen years of age, in attendance at 
vening schools, came forward in a single week, and the 
enrolment has had to cease for the moment in order that the 
classes may not be swamped at theoutset. These five hundred 
young fellows commence their course this week. Each youth 
will have, in the course of his two hours’ instruction, one 
hour’s physical and military drill and one hour at miniature 
rifle shooting and signalling. But they will be urged to 
supplement what is done in class by keeping themselves fit 
throughout the week by regular exercises when they rise in 


the morning, and by walking to and from work ata brisk pace’ 


rather than by taking the tram. Furthermore, it is believed 
that their enthusiasm will induce them to take part in 
voluntary parades from time to time on Saturday after- 
noons, when they can have a little route marching and drill 
in the open. Whatever line these young fellows take next 
year, they will have the satisfaction now of feeling that they 
are “doing something,” and that physically and morally they 
will be better men for it. 

The Dean of Lincoln has called attention to the remarkable 
success of Government Departments in throwing cold water 
upon every independent effort to get up a little steam. The 
Board of Education for years have been bitterly hostile to even 
the semblance of military drill. They placed the subject 
enti ely in the hands of their Medical Department, and a fine 
example of the special pleading whereby they have attempted 
to justify their unbending attitude will be found on p. 181 of 
the Chief Medical Officer’s Report for 1909 (Cd. 5426). How- 
ever, the Board have surrendered the advanced trenches of the 
position where they thought they had successfully dug them- 
selves in, and it is probable that what is being done in 
Liverpool is being done elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. S. Porter, Lieut.-Colonel, 

5 Grove Parl:, Liverpool. 

[The attitude of the Board of Education, if our corre- 
spondent has not misread it, appears to us perverse in a high 
degree. Surely they do not regard learning to defend one’s 
country as a kind of vice. Possibly, however, the Board have 
some defence of which we are ignorant, and in reality have 
been fostering patriotic action and the acquisition of the 
knowledge of how to defend one’s country.—Ep, Spectator. } 





PRUSSIA OR GERMANY P 
[To tus Epitror oF tus 
S1r,—There is an enormous chasm which 


“ Spectaton,”’] 
separates the 


Germany of to-day from the old Germany which we had 
learnt to love and reverence, from which we drew noble 
inspirations, and to which we owe a debt of undying gratitude. 
It was the Germany which we grappled to our hearts with 
hoops of steel, with its immortal musicians, its dreamers of 
beautiful dreams and fuiry tales, its weavers of golden poems 
and romances and splendid dramas, its creative thinkers in 


at 
religion and spiritual philosophy. Andtnow we have a 
Germany intoxicated with #8p:s, which Nietzsche elevates into 
a virtue, but which the Greeks and all civilized peoples have 
condemned as the unpardonable sin, hateful alike to God and 
man. We see it dominating the Kaiser and his immediate 
surroundings, the aristocracy of East Prussia and Branden. 
burg, the imperious military and naval circles, and, last but 
not least, the Professors of the Universities :— 
“ Professors we 
From over the sea, 
From the land where professors in plenty be; 
And we thrive and we flourish as well we may, 
In the land which produces one Kant with a K, 
And many Cants with a C.” 


Not that the evil is not of very ancient growth. We tracg 
it through the Seven Years’ War of Frederick the Great, 
which began the consolidation of Prussia; through the 
iniquitous partition of Poland; by taking to heart the 
Machiavellian and pitiless policies of Clausewitz, through 
the decadent philosophy of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche's 
acknowledged master, till it culminated in Bismarck, the 
man of blood and iron. The three wars that he boasted that 
he “made”—and it was a legitimate boast—consolidated 
Germany and crowned the hegemony of the German peoples, 
by transforming the King of Prussia into the Kaiser of 
Germany without contest and without rival. 

And these three wars have been followed by forty-four 
years of peace, during which the nation bas marvellously 
increased in wealth, in population, in commerce, in national 
influence. The Kuiser’s will was nearly supreme over Europe, 
And if intellect, and energy, and brute force, and pitilessness 
were the only things necessary to make the “perfect” man, 
Germany would have accomplished its destiny and would 
have bad rule over the two hemispberes. No one would have 
wagged his head without permission. But Heine long ago 
perceived that Germany was stupid—dumm, dumm, dumm. 

It is a crime and a blunder. The strong man is the perfect 
man who develops all sides of his nature proportionately, 
Brute force is good in due subordination. But the arrogant 
man or nation can never continue a strong man or nation. A 
nation which has forgotten its humanity, its social sympathies, 
its honour, is not a strong nation. Germany, great in many 
noble virtnes, is essentially weak. The bubble is pierced. 
The seed of evil is without controversy a Prussian seed. All 
history proves it, But the tree bas flourished exceedingly 
and borne fruit abundantly. And with the poison of its fruit 
the whole of Germany has been inoculated—Soutb as well as 
North, peasant and proprietor, tradesmen of the town and 
Socialistic Trade Unionists, Evangelical and Catholic, town 
and country. The “Hymn of Hate” has had its origin in 
kindly and sober Bavaria. 

I have taken the trouble to date and mark the birthplace of 
thirty-four representative Germans in all phases of art, 
science, literature, statecraft of the last hundred and fifty 
years. Among them I can find only eight who were born in 
Prussia—Frederick the Great, Herder, Beethoven, Clausewitz, 
Heine, Mendelssohn, Bismarck, and Haeckel. The list is 
interesting, though perhaps it does not prove that birthplace 
indicates character. For instance, Treitschke was born in 
Dresden and had Slav blood in his veins, but he naturalized 
himself as a Prussian, made Berlin his home, despised his 
own and the Southern States of Germany, and was Prussian 


of the Prussians. Very different from Heine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. ©. 





ALLEGED INTERNATIONAL HATRED BETWEEN 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

{To tus Eprror or tus “ Syxctaror.”] 
S1r,—It is with astonishment and pain that I read in the 
Spectator of hatred supposed to exist on both sides between 
the people of Germany and England. I am satisfied that it 
is on both sides non-existent and unreal, a mythical creation 
of the present unhappy times. Are the windy and blatant 
speeches of a South German princeling to a mob of recruits, 
or the scurrilous verses of a newspaper like the Jugend, to be 
taken as evidence of the state of feeling among the educated 
people of these hitherto friendly nations? I do not for a 
moment believe it, and I have had from my boyhood ample 
opportunities of judging. Frequent visits to my own sister in 
Germany, herself an Englishwoman, or rather a Scotswoman, to 





the backbone, married for forty years to a German soldier and 
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Court official, now his widow resident in an pening town, 
surrounded by Austriaus of the upper class, ave given me 

rolonged opportunities of verifying my deliberate opinion 
that it is not hatred, or suspicion, or jealousy that exists even 
pow on either side, but mutual esteem and affection and 
nothing else which exists among the better sort of people of 
the two nations. In recent years, moreover, in my practice as 
a lawyer in the City of London, I have had frequent business 
to transact with the prominent men of my profession in 
Berlin, Leipzig, and elsewhere, and I have always met with 
the same mutual trust and confidence. With these 
sentiments established in my mind by practical experience, 
I associated myself some two or three years ago with the 
Anglo-German Friendship Association, on the Council of 
which I found such men as our wise and cautious Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, experienced diplomats and sundry 
able Privy Councillors and Members of Parliament, all 
satisfied, I am sure, by their knowledge of German 
character that we were colloguing with a nation whose 
representatives were entitled to real respect. It is true that 
Ihave since heard it remarked by outside critics that we were 
befooled by our German colleagues, who must have known 
what was impending, and who made us their dupes and tools. 
I utterly repudiate the suggestion, and so I am certain would 
all the English members of Council to whom I have referred. 
It is, of course, undeniable that there must, in fact, have been 
evil influences at work with the German War Lord of which we 
were not cognizant, but I am satisfied that it would be grossly 
unjust to our German colleagues to say that these tendencies, 
even if they then existed, were wilfully concealed from us. 
Knowing well the high character of these men, or those of 
them with whom I had the privilege of intimacy, one of them 
of high commercial position in Berlin, and two of them 
Admirals of the German Navy in close contact with their 
Sovereign, it is impossible that concealed knowledge of the 
influences that were at work can be laid at their door. It is 
still more impossible to believe that hatred of England can be 
truly ascribed as a widely felt sentiment in Germany. Hatred 
of Germany is assuredly not a widely felt sentiment in 
England. We need not protest. We all know this to be 
the fact. Your editorial columns, if I read them aright, 
attest this. If the feeling exists at all, it is only a recruiting 
figment, unpardonable even in mob orators, if they mis- 
represent as a national sentiment what should be alone justly 
condemned as the culpable breach of treaty obligations which 
led to the outbreak of a terrible war. My own profound con- 
viction is that the time is not far distant when the mists of 
international misunderstanding will lift with the dawn of 
peace, and the friendly feelings between the two countries, 
which have a far deeper root, will again be known as their 
true and permanent relation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES STEWART. 

[That the vast majority of the German people are at heart 
what they were before the war—decent, kindly, well-disposed 
folk—we do not doubt. Unfortunately, however, they are a 
very obedient, nay, subservient, people, and since they are told 
to hate us they obey, or, at any rate, act as if they hated 
us. That the ruling caste have given them the order to hate 
us and destroy us whocan doubt, any more than that for years 
they have prepared to conquer us—when Germany's hour 
should strike? The German people have been systematically 
educated into hating us as a despicable, effete, treacherous, 
and hypocritical race. Happily we have not followed suit. Our 
education has been the other way. We now face the facts, 
but we see no signs of hate, though, we are glad to say, 
plenty of grim determination to deal in a sensible and 
practical spirit with those who hate us. Our only aim is to take 
ample precautions against a second attack.—Ep. Spectator. ] 














GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN NEWSPAPERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or Tam “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—I wonder if you or any of your readers can suggest a 
reason for the fact that it is impossible to buy a German or 
Austrian newspaper in London. Presumably it is some 
childish nonsense about trading with the enemy. Our news- 
papers contain selected extracts from the enemy’s Press, 
perhaps sent to them from neutral countries; but it is 
intolerable that persons who can read German, and wish to 
learn something about public opinion in Germany and 
Austria, should be dependent on doubtful translations of 
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such scraps as a number of unknown and possibly biassed 
journalists may choose to put before them. The natural 
result of the system is that prominence is given to all the 
most offensive rodomontade, and that very little sensible 
discussion of problems from our enemies’ point of view ever 
reaches the British public at alL—I am, Sir, &., Cc. 8. 

(Our correspondent should address his protest, it seems to 
us, to the Press Bureau and the Censors, or to the War Office 
or Foreign Office, rather than to a newspaper, which is much 
more likely to be the victim than the supporter and abettor 
of those institutions in their handling of the problems of the 
Press. But though we are not what might be called natural 
defenders of the Press Bureau—if that is the department 
responsible—we can suggest a reason for suppressing the sale 
of alien enemy newspapers which, in our opinion, provides a 
complete justification for such action. If German newspapers 
were freely sold here, the easiest possible of methods would 
be provided for communication between the German secret 
service agents in England and their chiefs in Berlin. An 
advertisement in the equivalent of the agony column would 
be a safe means of sending orders and reports in miniature, 
That isa risk not worth running in order to see how German 
opinion is moving.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE IODINE TREATMENT CF WOUNDS. 
[To tue Epitor or tur “Srecraror.”’} 

S1r,—In your last issue “ F. H. C.-D.” urges immediate investi- 
gation by the authorities of this “invention,” and quotes a 
French newspaper article in support of it. While not claiming 
to be an authority on the question of the best treatment for 
the wounds of warfare, lam, as a surgeon, naturally interested 
init. And, as it happens that a letter of mine on the iodine 
treatment was published in the British Medical Journal of 
November 7th, I may be permitted brief comment on a matter 
which is of prime importance at this time. The iodine treat- 
ment of wounds is not a recent “ invention,” as “ F. H, C.-D.” 
seems to believe. It has, in different forms, been introduced 
and reintroduced repeatedly in surgical practice. In civil 
practice it has recently had a fresh “ boom,” and at the present 
time its vogue appears to be once more on the wane. In 
military practice, where conditions and circumstances of 
wounds are so different, the iodine method may conceivably 
prove to be superior to others as a first-aid dressing. 

Such articles as that which your correspondent quotes, how- 
ever, are not helpful in coming to a decision. That article 
teems with misleading statements. Two may be instanced. 
The first concerns the wounds to be treated: “The bullet 
itself when it strikes direct . . . is aseptic. Moreover, such a 
bullet does not carry with it into the wound any part of the 
clothing.” ‘l'hat is more or less true of rifle and machine-gun 
bullets at effective range. It is, however, notorious that the 
vast majority of our British casualties are produced by shell 
and shrapnel, which carry into the wound not only portions of 
the clothing, pocket contents, and accoutrements of the 
wounded man, but also, in some cases, of those of the man in 
front of him. Such wounds are necessarily septic. The 
second statement concerns the agent proposed for the treatment: 
“Painting with iodine renders aseptic the dirtiest skin.” 
Whether it does or does not when in actual contact with the 
newly washed skin (as in civil practice) is a matter at present 
in dispute. The point is that in warfare the iodine rarely 
reaches the skin, It is painted on a surface formed of clotted 
blood, of earth from the wet trenches, and of the epidermal 
accumulations of unwashed weeks. Even if all the virtues 
claimed in the article quoted on behalf of iodine be granted, 
what practical relation has a small quantity of iodine with a 
small brush in a “small glass tube” to the surface extent of 
a shell wound? The question of military wound treatment is 
of prime importance at present. Many of its aspects cannot 
with advantage be discussed outside medical journals, and my 
excuse for this letter to the Spectator is that “ F. H. C.-D.’s” 
kindly heart has prompted him, with the best of motives, to 
lay before the public a very misleading newspaper article.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., James H, Nicouh. 

Glasgow. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLES FOR THE FLEET. 
(To tue Epitor oy tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I should feel very grateful if you would be so good as to 
bring under the notice of your readers the objects of, and work 
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Presbyterians originally, had been submerged in a wave of 
Revivalism in 1859 :— 

“We heard some discussion of the Civil War, too; but our 
notions about it were vague. When Mr. Boyd, our schoolmaster, 
explained to us boys that the war was between the Northern and 
Southern States of North America, and not between North 
and South America, that was a great revelation to us. I can 
remember, when I was about eight years old, going into Patrick 
McKeever’s country store one evening, and seeing a group of men 
standing close together in the dim candle-light, talking in an 
excited way. I listened, and heard them say that President 
Lincoln had been assassinated. I can remember the scene per- 
fectly—the people composing that group, their attitudes, and the 
expression on their faces. No piece of news from the outside 
world had ever moved me so much. It was the first of the world 
happenings, the first historical event, that had ever cast a shadow 
in my little world. Years afterward, when I was publishing Miss 
Tarbell’s ‘Life of Lincoln’ in McCiurx’s Maaazinz, I interviewed 
a great many people, and I found that every one of them could 
remember minutely the circumstances under which he first heard 
of Lincoln’s assassination: where he was, what he happened to be 
doing at the time, exactly how the news reached him. That day 
stood apart from other days in his life.” 


His childhood was spent in a small two-roomed stone house ; 
he was happy in his home, and happier at school, always 
expecting something pleasant to happen, until the sudden 
death of his father in 1866 prompted his mother to emigrate to 
Valparaiso, Indiana, where two of her married sistere were 
living. The years that followed their arrival at Valparaiso were 
years of acute poverty and unrelieved overwork. His mother, 
who worked the hardest of them all, remarried—her second 
husband being a kindly, but unsuccessful, farmer from Tyrone. 
At the age of eleven young McClure was doing a man’s work 
on his stepfather’s farm. When he went to the Valparaiso 
High School he kept himself by doing chores for a family, 
which involved rising at five every morning, lighting the fires, 
tending the cow and horses, and doing part of the marketing 
before school, working on the grounds in the afternoon, and 
helping w.th the washing every Monday. He had no over- 
coat: when it was cold he ran: “speed was my overcoat.” 
Between the ages of fourteen and sixteen he taught a country 
school, and was successively a printer’s devil, a grocery clerk, 
a butcher, a road grader, and a workman in an iron foundry. 
Fits of restlessness drove him occasionally out on the tramp, 
but this seeming instability of purpose never interfered with his 
ruling passion—to get education. When his stepfather died he 
returned for a while to help his mother to run the farm, but, 
on the advice of an uncle, resolved to enter at Knox College, 
Galesburg, where he arrived in home-made clothes with fifteen 
cents inhis pocket. He was only seventeen, but full of self- 
reliance, confident of being able to earn his keep, and “could 
only think about what a beautiful place this was, and that 
here I was going to learn Latin and Greek.” The story of the 
next seven years is the most remarkable part of the book. For 
the first month he lived on grapes, bread, and soda crackers. 
Then he got a job as chore-boy to work for his board; but 
for the rest of his time at Knox College he earned, whether 
as a farm hand or by teaching a country school—a task he 
tried three times with increasing distaste—but chiefly 
by peddling “notions,” enough to keep him for the rest of the 
year. The curriculum at Knox College was mainly on the 
old-fashioned classical lines. There were no athletics or 
organized social activities. But three at least of the Professors, 
notably Professor Hurd, whose daughter Harriet Mr. McClure 
married after a patriarchal courtship of seven years, exerted 
a stimulating influence on the students. In 1876 he went to 
Treland with his mother on a visit to their old home, but 
resolved to return to Galesburg in spite of her wish that he 
should settle in Ireland, and worked his passage back as 
cook’s assistant to the officers’ mess, reaching Galesburg with 
one dollar in his pocket. Starvation diet, overwork at his 
studies, and estrangement from Miss Hurd, whose father dis- 
couraged her suitor, brought him nearly to death’s door. But 
some good Samaritans came to the rescue; he learned 
how to live on eighteen cents a week, and his peddling 
campaigns, in which he covered thousands of miles on 
foot and in a waggon, restored his health and gave hima 
knowledge of the intellectual needs of the masses which he 
found of the greatest value as an editor. Of editing he had 
early experience in connexion with the Knox College magazine, 
and threeof his associates subsequently entered into partnership 
with him, two of them for a large part of their lives. 

Mr. McClure graduated with distinction in the class of 82, 





and left the West for good that summer. What appeared to 
be a final estrangement from Miss Hurd drove him to Boston in 
a fit of despair. There he found employment first as manager 
of a bicycle rink—which he undertook before he knew how to 
ride a bicycle—then as editor of the Wheelman. In 1883 hig 
constancy was rewarded, and, after starting married life at 
Cambridge, he soon migrated to New York. There he found 
work for a while with the De Vinne Printing Press and the 
Century Company, but soon started his long-cherished plan of 
syndicating stories in newspapers. He was utterly without 
resources when he launched it, but he had confidence in his 
scheme and a devoted helpmate in his wife. For years it was an 
uphill fight, with a balance-sheet that always showed a heavy 
deficit. But he was fortunate in his authors, and his old school 
friend Phillips, who joined him as a partner, brought a business 
aptitude which Mr. McClure declares he never possessed. 
We have not room to continue in detail the strango ups and 
downs of his enterprise, but may notice that he was twice 
rescued from grave embarrassment by the generous assistance 
of English authors, and that the turning-point in the fortunes 
of his magazine was the publication of Miss Tarbell’s Life of 
Lincoln. There are many points on which we should haye 
liked to dwell: such, for example, as Mr. McClure’s views of 
editing and his test of authors—that the best of them had 
least to fear from condensation; his pleasant relations with 
R. L. Stevenson, to whose modesty, kindliness, and inde. 
pendence he pays a fine tribute; his frank comments on the 
jealousy of Stevenson’s friends; and his cordial acknowledg. 
ment of the assistance that he received throughout his career 
from his employers and clients. But our space is already 
filled, and we must content ourselves by cordially recom. 
mending to our readers these genial reminiscences of one 
whose adventures are supposed to have suggested the character 
of Pinkerton in The Wrecker, and adding that the impression 
we gain of the writer is so pleasant as to induce us to forgive 
him for having attempted to dissuade Stevenson from acknow- 
ledging his share in The Wrong Bow. 





A BUNDLE OF WAR BOOKS.—IIL* 


A PAMPHLET which should receive the special attention of our 
readers is Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s Our Russian Ally. 
The world has nothing to teach Sir Donald Wallace about 
Russia, and we most sincerely hope that his pamphlet will 
be the means of passing on some of his knowledge to the 
general public. Happily the English-speaking race are always 
sympathetic to Russians individually, and they are now 
beginning to understand much better the nature of the 
Russian State. Still, there is a great deal of ignorance 
about Russia, and Sir Donald’s pamphlet will greatly help 
in the work of dispelling it. Amongst other things, he 
shows how the old autocracy is disappearing, and what a 
great place the Duma has already made for itself. His picture 
of the Tsar’s personality is striking, and we believe also 
sound. Among the qualities, he tells us, which commend him 
to Englishmen are his scrupulous honesty and genuine truth- 
fulness. “ Of these—were I not restrained by fear of commit 
ting a breach of confidence—I might give some interesting 
illustrations.” We believe that there is no Englishman who 
has known the Emperor of Russia at first hand who will 
not unhesitatingly confirm those words. The Emperor may 
not be a genius or an Empire-builder like Peter the Great, but 
he is a gentleman through and through and a man who strives 
to do his duty. Itis a complete mistake to suppose him to be 
an enemy to democracy and popular government. 

A French book to which we must make reference is France 
and the Next War,? by the strategical writer, Commandant 
Colin, of the French War School, a book which may be said 
to contain the French view of modern war. Though the name 
of Commandant Colin is not well known to the general public 
here, it is very well known to all students of strategy. He is 
recognized as one of the greatest living authorities on the 
Napoleonic school of war. In his summary of Napoleon's 
essential war maxims he tells us that the following tactical 


* (1) Our Russian Ally. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [3d.]——(2) France and the Next War. By Commandant J. 
Colin. London: Hodder and Stoughton and Hugh Rees. [2s._net.]—— 
(3) The Last of the Huns. By George Saunders. London : George Routledge 
and Sons. [Is. net. |——(4) Rack from the Front. By T. A. yo London: 
Frank and Cecil Palmer, [ls, net.]——-(5) Cromwell's Soldier's Bible. London: 
Elliot Stock, [1s.] 
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instructions were counted upon by Napoleon to attain his 


tc . 
Se) To have his troops sufficiently assembled to be able to 
, n the battlefield. 

,entrate them on t ; : 
“) On the eve of the battle, to be spread on a front sufficiently 
E) for a portion of the army to come in on the enemy’s flank. 

3) To be always in a condition to change his dispositions to 
meet the unforeseen. 

(4) To conceal his plans.” 

The Last of the Huns,’ by Mr. George Saunders, the well- 
known ex-correspondent of the Times, first at Berlin and then at 
Paris, is memorable not only for the good sense with which it 

’ . . 

js written, but for the fact that it contaims the authentic texts 
of so many of the statements made by the Emperor, stute- 
ments which are often loosely and wrongly quoted—for 
example, the * mailed fist ” passage, the passage about tlhe 
“Huns,” and the “smashing” speech. These we will leave to 
our readers to find out for themselves, but will quote here 
Mr. Saunders’s description of the attitude of the Emperor 
and of Germany in general towards Britain :— 

“Jt would, perhaps, be nearest the truth to say that the 
Emperor's mental attitude towards us was a mixture of admira- 
tion, jealousy, and radical inability to understand English ways. 
British home politics in particular were a sealed book to him; 
and here his ignorance was excusable in view of the way in which 
British political parties malign and misunderstand one another. 
But in other spheres he was handicapped by the German habit of 
rapid generalization which is at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of German educational and political methods. Many a 
German will reel you off in five minutes an exhaustive charac- 
terization of the state of England, based upon newspaper reports 
of British backwardness in education, in business methods, in 
military efficiency and in general culture. Ina sledge-hammer 
German review of so slight a subject as the farce, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ 

writer once found it stated that ‘English literature has only 

§ y 
twice flowered : it produced Shakespeare and Byron, and the rest 
isa barren wilderness.’ ” 

Amongst the large number of books reprinting newspaper 
articles conveying news from the front, many of them full of 
good things, we have only space to notice one—ie., Mr. 
Baggs’s Back from the Front,‘ a series of letters concerned 
with the beginnings of the war of 1914 originally published 
in the Birmingham Daily Post. It chanced that on August 25th 
Mr. Baggs had the good fortune to witness and take part in 
one of the most dramatic spy episodes that we have ever seen 
recounted. After an alleged spy had been arrested in a café 
a little way out of Ostend, Mr. Baggs was asked by a gendarme 
totry English upon him. His effort produced no response. 
Then Mr. Baggs, who, by the way, had been sole witness of 
an attempt on the part of the spy to escape, had an idea :— 

“Suddenly I rapped out upon him: ‘ Es geht ganz gut, nicht, in 
Prankreich?’ It took him unawares. ‘Jawohl,’ came the swift, 
unpremeditated answer, and his face gleamed, his eyes lit with 
intelligence. That was sufficient for the gendarmes. ‘They hurried 
him down the street. He went easily between his guards along the 
rough cobbled pavement. They had loaded carbines with them, 
and each had a hand on the prisoner, who went quietly and made 
Bo sign of resistance. Then, in a moment, with startling abrupt- 
ness, he swung himself clear and sprang away. Instantly he 
matched his hat from his head, and there ascended—a grey, 
carrier pigeon. ‘The fellow was brought down at the third shot, 
fifty yards away, and immediately escorted to Bruges. When I in- 
quired at the Préfecture that evening, the spy had met his doom.” 

Before we leave our batch of war books we desire to draw 
special attention to a facsimile reprint of what is known as 
Cromwell's Soldier's Bible® It is not, of course, a full small- 
print Bible, but simply a series of extracts, or, as might be 
said, a string of texts, specially appropriate to soldiers trained 
for the Cromwellian Army. In the words of the title-page, it 
contains :— 

“The most (if not all) those places contained in holy Scripture, 
which doe shew the qualifications of his inner man, that is a fit 
Bouldier to fight the Lords Battels, both before he fight, in the 
fight, and after the teht; Which Scriptures are reduced to several] 
heads, and fitly applyed to the Souldiers severall occasions, and so 
may supply the want of the whole Bible; which a Souldier cannot 
conveniently carry about him: And may bee also usefull for any 
Christian to meditate upon, now in this miserable time of Warre.” 
We commend the book to all soldiers and civilians. The Bible 
#8 as sure a source of inspiration now as in the time of 
Cromwell. 





REMINISCENCES FROM SCOTLAND YARD.* 
Str Metvitte Macnacuren has bad experiences which 
fall to few men, and he has evidently enjoyed them. He 


* Days of My Years, By Sir Melville L, Macnaghten, C.B, London: Edward 


Arnold, (12s, 6d. net.] 
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writes his reminiscences with a robust stomach for the grisly, 
and readers who lack bis fortitude may be advised to limit 
themselves to the reminiscences of Eton in the “sixties” and 
“seventies” which fill the first fifty pages, where they will 
find a delightful portrait of a tutor who, sooner than inflict a 
penalty on a pupil, would refuse to believe that he had 
incurred it. Sir Melville himself bas been more strictly pro- 
fessionul. He has had twenty-four years of experience 
of the Criminal Investigation Department at Scotland 
Yard; he has been Chief for ten years; he has helped 
to bring to justice some of the greatest criminals of our 
generation, and he would hardly have suited his Department 
if he had looked upon offenders with the lenient eye of an 
Eton tutor. The ©.1.D. sees humanity in a wide perspective. 
What is the relationship to the normal of a woman like Mra. 
Pearcy? It was she who invited to tea a woman of whom she 
was jealous, and killed her with a poker; then, when the police 
were searching her house and demanding explanations, she sat 
strumming at the piano and chanted her reply, “ Killing mice, 
killing mice, killing mice.” Or what is the outlook on the 
chances of life of such a man as Seaman, who was executed, 
with the Muswell Hill murderers, Fowler and 
Fowler, in the dock at his trial, had tried to get 
Seaman was 


together 
Millsom P 
at Millsom, who had turned Queen’s evidence. 
hanged between the two, and as he stood over the drop 
remarked that “ This is the first time as ever I was a —— peace- 
Is such a man merely, as Sir Melville Macnaghten 
like Barnardine in 

quotations in this 


maker,” 
mortality,” 

Not the 
The clichés are well-worn; men are 
“gpecimens of the genus homo,” a big man is “a true son of 
Anak,” jealousy is green-eyed, rumour is a lying jade; and 
there is a dreadful parody of Longfellow quoted with apparent 
approval as the text ofa chapter. But the real interest of the 
book lies not in the manner but in the matter, and in many 
places less in what is said than in what is left unsaid. Sir 
Melville plainly knows a good deal more than he can tell 
us, and in one or two cases, such as the Camden Town 
murder of 1907, it is not difficult to his mean- 
ing. In others, whether or not he more than 
he writes, he contrives to set an engrossing problem, 
How is it that so little public attention was centred in 
the Battersea Park Road mystery of 1910? Neither the 
Moat Farm case, nor the Crippen case, nor the Sevenoaks 
crime offered such a puzzle, but for whatever reason it did not 
touch public imagination so deeply. Yet it would serve well 
enough for the most complicated of feuilletons. A lady 
teacher of elocution is giving a lesson to a young man ina 
first-floor flat. They hear two pistol-shots; the young man 
looks out of the window and sees a figure climbing overa 
garden wall, but takes no further notice. Puassers-by summon 
the police, who enter the empty flat below, and find a hand- 
bag and a pair of heavy boots; on the doorstep outside lies 
a dead man wearing carpet slippers and with a murderous 
The young man is called down- 


“insensible of 
for Measure ? 
book are quite so apt. 


suggests, 


Measure all 


guess 
knows 


life-preserver in his pocket. 
stairs and fails to identify the dead man, who turns out to be 
bis father and a friend of the lady teacher. Outside in the 
garden are the footprints of the man who climbed the wall. 
There the has ever been 
forthcoming. The story makes perhaps the best chapter in 
Sir Melville Macnaghten’s book, and might be taken, possibly, 
as complementary to a critic’s pronouncement that “there 
have been few chiefs at the Yard who have taken the failure 
of the Department to solve a mystery so much to heart.” It 
would be difficult to imagine a Chief who loved his work 


mystery remains; no solution 


better; or who could write with deeper feeling of the “ black 
Saturday ” on which health compelled him to give it up. 
FICTION. 
THE DEMI-GODS.* 
Mr. Sreruens’s new romance is a story of the open road, of 
tramps and tinkers and vagabonds and angelic visitants. 
The subject-matter suggests comparisons on the one band with 
many writers who have followed the picaresque tradition, and 
1 to extract philo- 





on the other with those who have essay: 
sophy or fun from the relations of ordinary human beings and 
supernatural invaders. Let it be said at once, therefore, that 


* The Demi-Gods, By James Stephens. London: Macmillanand Co, [5s, net,] 
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in regard to his treatment of the situation Mr. Stephens owes 
little or nothing to his predecessors. Borrow has familiarized 
us with philosophic discussions round a camp fire, and with 
an Amazonian heroine of great physical strength and energy, 
but this is a mere superficial convergence. We can well 
believe that Mr. Stephens has never read Lavengro or The 
Romany Rye, and his style differs as widely from Borrow’s as 
that of a fairy tale from that of a Blue Book. Much of the 
dialogue is written in peasant dialect, occasionally a little ideal- 
ized, though not so much as in Synge’s plays; but the descrip- 
tive passages are highly decorative, often ascending to a high 
level of literary bravura. And these contrasts of style are in 
harmony with the contrasts of sentiment. Where nature is 
concerned, Mr. Stephens’s sense of beauty is shown in 
an unfailing command of ‘delicate imagery, whether he 
writes of the majestic desolation of translunar space, 
or the homelier charm of the Irish landscape. But 
directly we come into contact with Mr. Stephens’s 
dramatis personae this exquisite fantasy gives place to a harsh 
and sardonic realism. The celestials, who are their guardian 
angels, apart from the greater propriety of their language, 
are indistinguishable in their morals from their human 
protégés, and acquiesce, with perfect equanimity, in all the 
incidents of the campaign which Patsy MacCann, travelling 
tinker, arch-pilferer, and super-cadger, carries on against 
society to supply his physical needs. But Finaun, Caeltia, 
and Art are not ordinary angels, though on their first appear- 
ance they are equipped with magnificently upholstered wings. 
They hail from a celestial region in which Rhadamanthus, 
Ouchulain, Brien O’Brien, seraphs, cherubs, and demons are 
mixed up in a strange chaotic hierarchy, and in their choice 
of earthly companions they are equally unconventional. They 
are at once ignorant and very wise, preserving in the 
main an attitude of dispassionate detachment tempered 
by moments of very human expansion, which culminate, in the 
case of the youngest and best looking of them, in the abandon- 
ment of his angelship at the prompting of passion. So far 
as men and women are concerned, Mr. Stephens is chiefly 
interested in their primitive instincts and natural cravings, 
and we find in the tinker’s ass, whom Patsy so brutally mis- 
handles, a much more sympathetic personage than any of the 
humans or demi-gods engaged in the story. It is a curious 
symptom of Mr. Stephens’s inhumanity that even death has 
no dignity for him. On the two occasions on which it is 
referred to in these pages, it is treated as an unsightly occur- 
ence, or one to be avoided by a wise man. And thus it 
comes about that, while intermittently fascinated by the 
charm and music of Mr. Stephens’s prose, by his delicate and 
exquisite musings on dawn and silence, we close his book with 
a feeling of regret that such great gifts of insight and 
expression should be clouded and marred by a perverse delight 
in exhibiting angels as a little lower than men, and men little, 
if at all, higher than the beasts that perish. 





Bellamy. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
There have been few bits of writing in recent fiction as good 
or as comprehensive as Miss Mordaunt’s account of the 
workers’ life in the silk factories of North Staffordshire. 
Even astory of the Five Towns district she contrives to make 
her own, and shapes it to be a worthy possession. And the 
fact that Walter Bellamy was a man who cared for nothing 
but enterprise and “push” and success throws the whole 
setting of his portrait into the right proportions, making the 
sordidness of the factory system apparent but not repulsive, 
its vileness temporal, not eternal. Miss Mordaunt’s technical 
knowledge is impressive, but far more impressive is her 
ability to present at once the realistic and the dramatic aspect 
of a si‘uation. Even when Bellamy, on the road to success, 
comes to London and to a position in a “beauty parlour,” 
and the atmosphere of the book tends to be more conventional, 
its spirit does not flag; for the figures of Gale and Jane 
Irwin are intimate and delightful They are throughout 
more full of interest than is Bellamy himself, who is certainly 
not charming: indeed, if he were he would scarcely be true to 
his type, to the hard-headed business man of a Staffordshire 
factory. 


READABLE Novets.—Once a Week. By A. A. Milne. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Milne is, if possible, more 


brilliant than ever before, It is a real joy to renew friendship 





with what has always been a delight to read in Punch, 
The Frontiers of the Heart. From the French of Victor 
Margueritte. By Frederic Lees. (W. Heinemann, 2 net,) 
—An interesting novel dealing with the division brought 
about in families by the war of 1870.——Aliens. By William 
McFee. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—The author has chosen, for 
this attractive, unadventurous tale of American life, the 
rather uncomfortable device of a story within a story. 
Every Man His Price. By Max Rittenberg. (Methuen ang 
Co. 6s.)—A thrilling story of the commercial development 
of wireless telephony. A good love interest runs through 
the book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 


The first place amongst war books this week must be given 
to a manly and heartening volume of sermons, In the Day of 
Muster, by Professor W. P. Paterson, of the University of 
Edinburgh (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net). Professor 
Paterson reminds us that “ the virile tradition of the Scottish 
Church is utterly inconsistent with Quaker principles.” — 
We must confess to a feeling of disappointment with the 
uncertain note struck in Friends and the War (Headley Bros.), 
a collection of addresses delivered at a recent Conference, 
We prefer the attitude of the Quaker in Napoleon’s time, 
whose principles restrained him from fighting, but who 
thought it his duty to drive a powder-cart. To the Daily 
Telegraph series ure added four interesting volumes on Aircraft 
in War, by Eric Stuart Bruce; Motor Transports in War, by 
Horace Wyatt; The Russian Advance, by Marr Murray; and 
Hacking through Belgium, by Edmund Dane (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Is. net each). Miss Gladys Lloyd, who was 
caught in a Belgian village by the outbreak of war, writes 
a cheery account of An Englishwoman’s Adventures in the 
German Lines (C. Arthur Pearson, 1s. net). Deeds that will 
Never Die, by Jobn Foster Fraser (Cassell and Co., 1s. net), is 
a collection of stories of heroism in the great war, taken from 
the letters of our soldiers and sailors. Two new volumes of 
the excellent ‘Imperial Army Series,” edited by E. John 
Solano, and based on the latest official manuals, deal respeo- 
tively with Field Entrenchments, and Ceremonial, Camps, 
Cooking, &c. (John Murray, 1s. net each).—— We have received 
a timely reprint of the late Mr. Price Collier’s picturesque 
description of Germany and the Germans (Duckworth and Co, 
2s. net). 

















The name of Treitschke is so much in our mouths just now 
that many English readers will be grateful for an opportunity 
of making first-hand acquaintance with that militant Pro- 
fessor’s personality and ideas. The first volume of a series 
entitled Treitschke: his Life and Works (Jarrold and Sons, 
7s. 6d. net) contains a short biography by Treitschke’s friend 
and hero-worshipper, Adolf Hausrath, and eight essays on 
various subjects, beginning with “The Army” and ending 
with “Freedom.” It is significant to read, in the paper of 
1870 on “Germany and Neutral States,” that “no hatred is 
so bitter as enmity against the man who has been unjustly 
treated; men hate in him what they have done to him.” This 
modern version of odisse quem laeseris explains the rancour 
with which the Germans speak to-day of Belgium. 





Now that we have again to consider the treatment of 
prisoners of war on a large scale, special interest will be taken 
in Napoleon the Gaoler, by Edward Fraser (Methuen and Co., 
5s. net), based on the personal narratives of British soldiers and 
sailors who were imprisoned in France a century ago. The 
longest and most vivid of these narratives is taken from a pre- 
viously unknown manuscript.——Prisoners of War in Francs, 
edited by Sir Edward Hain (Duckworth and Co., 7s. 6d. net), 
contains the similar narratives of two young St. Ives seamen 
who were held prisoners from 1804 to 1814. They are full of 
interesting details——A valuable and laborious contribution 
to the minute history of Napoleon’s own captivity is A St 
Helena Who's Who, or directory of the inhabitants of the 
island from 1815 to 1821, by Dr. Arnold Chaplin (The Author, 
3 York Gate, London). Messrs. Longmans and Co. have 
reprinted the second edition of Professor August Fournier's 
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Napoleon L.(2 vols., 10s. 6d. net), well known as one of the best 
works of its kind in existence, in the excellent English version 
of Miss A. E. Adams. 





In an able and earnest pamphlet, Wanted! a Citizen Army 
and Navy (Longmans and Co., 3d. net), Mr. Francis H. Skrine 
urges that a short Act of Parliament should be passed, com- 
pelling every male between twenty and forty to record his 
pame, address, age, and occupation at the nearest post office. 
Classified lists might then be prepared from which the military 
authorities would select by ballot the number of recruits 
required for each Territorial unit. Sailors, fishermen, and 
engineers would be similarly utilized for the Navy. Men over 
forty should be obliged to join a Rifle Club, and acquire some 
degree of proficiency. We thoroughly approve of Mr. Skrine’s 
recommendation that the authorities should provide many 
more rifle ranges than at present exist. 





The lucid and weighty evidence, explaining the necessary 
function of experiments on living animals in the advance of 
medical knowledge, which was given by Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton before the Royal Commission on Vivisection, has 
been reprinted as a pamphlet by the Research Defence Society 
(2! Ladbroke Square, London, W.), from whom free copies 
may be obtained on application by public libraries or 
individuals who are interested in the subject. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 













Allen (A. L.), The Message of New Thought, cr 8v0_..........000000+ (Bell) net 4/6 
Alverstone (Viscount), Recollections of Bar and Bench (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Anderson (F. L.), The Man of Nazareth. cr 8v0 ........0.000+. mmillan) net 4/6 
Arundel (L.), Lorenzo De Medici: a Drama, cr 8Y0.......0000000000-- (Bell) net 2/6 
Austin (M.), Love and the Soul Maker, er 8V0..............+0++- ...(Appleton) 6/0 
Barclay (H. M.), Light from Asia, cr 8vo ... .(Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Boys’ Tnustrated ee 8 ae (Newnes) 3/6 
Breton (F. Le), Hova, cr8vo_ ..........+ .(Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 


Browne (F. G.-), Effect of the War on Commercial Engagements, 8vo 










Jordan) net 2/6 
Carter (H.), The Grand Aassize, Cr 8V0........0..0cc0cssesseeesenees (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Cartwright (J.), Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, and other Studies, 8vo 
Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Caxe (7. J.), The Evolution of Early Christianity (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Sook (A.5.), Zeus, God of the Bright Sky, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 45/0 
Cooper (H. St. J.), Bulldogs and All About Them, cr #vo ......(Jarrold) net 5/0 
Corwin (E. 8.), The Doctrine of Judicial Review, cr 8vo..(H. Milford) net 5/6 
Biberlein (H. D.) and McClure (A.), Practical Book of Period Furniture, 
iat itera erinncoctitinencenmnaninnaniiasminetmmiiamestiembennnatintell (Lippincott) net 21/0 
L, A.), Concerning Justice, cr SVO..........00..s000000++ (H. tiiford) net 6/0 
Essays and Studies, by members of the English Association, Vol. V., 8vo 
(H, Milford) net 5/0 
Fairbairn (J. S.), Text-Book for Midwives, roy 8ro ......... (H, Frowde) net 10/6 
Poster (M.), Keeping up Appearances, cr BOO accoce sees... (Appleton) 6/0 
Frings V. W.), God in the Universe, cr 8vo... W. Rider) net 3/6 
Gale (Z.), Neighbourhood Stories, cr 8vo........... ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Garraud (W. H.), The Complete J ujitsuan, cr 8vo . (Methuen) net 5/0 
Gillmore (B.), The Alster Case, cr 8V0.......ccccsccrsseseceessseseseeeres (Appleton) 6/0 
Goldie (H.), The Veiled Life, er 8vo .................. .e-(Heinemann) 6/0 


Goldring (M.), The Country of the Young, er 8vo. (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Great Pictures by Great Painters, Vol. L., folio ............:00e0000 (Cassell) net 12/0 
Harcourt (C.), First Cousin to a Dream, cr 8vo (Lane) 6/0 
Harper (E. K.), Stead, the Man: Personal Reminiscences...(W. Rider) net 7/6 





Herrick (G. W.), Insects Injurious to the Household and Annoying to 
Man, Cr 8V0  .......0.-.00 eimesiiinenseaneniieaannieeeiienneel (Macmillan) net 7/6 

Hill (A. C.), The Sword of the Lord, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Hobson (A.), Yorkshire Folk at Home, er 8vo ............... .({Digby & Long) 6/0 


Humphreys (P. W.), Practical Book of Garden Architecture, 8vo 
Life of Sir John Lubbock, 


(Lippincott) net 21/0 

Lord Avebury, 2 vols., 
(Macmillan) net 30/0 
ew Era ......(Dent) net 2/6 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 


Hutchinson (H. G.), The 
8y mae 
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Kallen (H. M.), William Jamesand Henri Bergson (Camb. Univ. Press: net 6/0 
Lewis (G. G.), The Mystery of the Oriental Rug, 8vo ...... (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Lippmann (W.), Drift and Mastery, or 8V0 ...............-csseseeeeeeees (Unwin) net 5/0 
Lowson (W.), Preparations and Exercises in Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) 2/6 
Ludovici (A. M.), Nietzsche and Art, cr 8V0  ...........s.sss000 (Constable) net 4/6 
Lynch (A.), Sonnets of the Banner and the Star, cr 8vo...(E. Mathews) net 46 
bie (H. W.), Japan To-day and To-morrow, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 8/6 
McCracken (H. N.), The College Chaucer, cr 8vo ...... .(H. Milford) net 6/6 
Mack (L.), The House of Daffodils, cr 8vo ....... ..(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Marquand (A.), Luca della Robbia, 400 .........s00..s00ssese00ee(24. Milford) net 82/6 
Mills (J. P.), lumination: Spiritual Healing, cr 8vo ..........-. (Fifield) net 30 
ER SL OT Rees sete (Fifield) net 8/6 
Minto (P. W.) of Cannes : Memorials, cr 8vo ............ (W. Blackwood) net 8/6 


Moses (B.), The Spanish Dependencies in South America, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 21/0 
Mursell (W. A.), After Thoughts, er 8vo (A. Gardner) net 38/6 
Orchard (W. E.), Advent Sermons, CF 8¥0  ......:...eeeseeeeeees (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Parker (Eric), Eton in the "Eighties, er 8vo......... ...(Bmith & Elder) net 7/6 

Pavitt (W. T. and K.), The Book of Talismans, Amulets, and Zodiacal 
PRR ANS Sor ET REET (W. Rider) net 7/46 
Pemberton (H.), Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Phelps (W. L.), Essays on Books, er 8vo .--(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Questions 0 ne Is GE ID cecnccncacverepseeqvenvepneenentnend (H. Milford) net 5/6 
ys (Sir J.), Gleanings in the Italian Field of Celtic Epigraphy. 8vo0 

( 












; 4. Milford) net 5/0 
Richardson (E. C.), Biblical Libraries, cr 8vo0 ...........+-++-- (H. Milford) net 5/6 
Richardson (T. E.), Dora Henderson, cr 8vo .. ..(Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Rickard (Mrs. V.), Dregs: a Novel, cr 8V0 .......csececcseeeseeees (Alston Rivers) 6/0 


Royce (J.), War and Insurance, Cr 8V0 .........0+..000-s.0-«--.(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Selbie (W. B.), The Life of Andrew Martin Fairbairn, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12,0 
Stewart (H. F.) and Tilley (A.), The French Romanticists: an Anthology, 
cr 8vo 


...(M, Secker) net 7/6 
Talbot (F. A.), The Oil Conquest of the World, 8vo......... (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Tchekoff (A,), Stories of Ruasian Life, er 8vo (Duckworth) 6/0 
Thompson (FE. J.), Ennerdale Bridge, and other Poems ...(C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
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Thompson (E, N. 8.), Essays on Milton, cr 8¥0 .....cs000008 .(H, Milford) net 6/0 
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Thornton (F. 0.), Bookkeeping for Evening Classes, cr 8vo ...(Macmill m) 3 
Tower (C.), Essays Political and Historical, 8vo ...... (Lippincott) net @0 
Trem ett (Mrs. li.), With the Tin Gods, 8vo.............. (Lane) net 126 
Trotter (Mrs. E.), Lord Radstock: an Inte rpretation and a Record, er &vo 






. Hodder & Stoughto: f 
Wallace (E.), Heroes All, ef 890 .....2....c-0000000s Hb. = “ wes Giened 6 
wae (W.), Heroes and Heroines of Fiction, Modern Prose, and Poetry, 

GOD unsnamsonpeecnienieasanistacnninilianemgueneiitiatiansiananemantins ---+--4Lippineott) net 1 
Whitridge (F. W.), One American’s Opinion of the European War, cr 8vo wl 

E : (Putnam) net 
Wicks (H. J.), The Doctrine of God in the Jewish Apocryphal and - 

Apocalyptic Literature, 8V0............000.00-00008 .. (Hunter & Longhurst) net 10/ 
Willis (W. A.), National Health Insurance through Approved Societies, 

8vo .... penopenennsnoctaamatensernaninsneamessemnemend (Hodder & Stoughton) net 106 
Williston (S, W.), Water Reptiles, roy 8vo ........ (Camb, Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Wilm uns (H.), Home Course in Mental Science, er 8vo ... (Bell) net 46 
Wilson (R.), The Indian Story Book, 8¥0...........<ceecceeseeeees (Maemillan) net 7/6 
Yorke (C.), The Woman Ruth, er 80 ..........c0cssscccoscssseneecccocee-eseses (Long) 69 
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BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKA 
Th G dP nl Gold Medal, Fr - 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prise Een — 7 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The ay Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 

Kew CATALOGUE free on applicat'on. 
E. DENT and be BGs 
Makers of the great We-tminster Clock, Big Ben. 
Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID................-. .... 100,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ACANCY FOR AN ASSISTANT-MISTRESS AT 
THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PRETORIA, 


The High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa requires an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the High School for Girls at Pretoria. The 
salary is £230, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300 a year. The Mistress 
may be required to be resident, and in this case she will be provided with 
beard at a moderate charge 

The type of Mistress, the special qualifications desired, and the dutics to be 
yerformed are as follows :— 

MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM MISTRESS, teaching Elementary Practical 
Physics and Chemistry. The Mistress will also take Geography throughout 
the School. She should be a B.Sc, with Geographical training and should 
have experience in teaching Practical Science and the charge of a Science- 
room. 

Application should be submitted as soon eas possible, in covers marked 
“C.A.,” to“ THE SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 

.W.,” from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to “‘ THE SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.” 

The selected candidate will be required to take up duty at Pretoria at the 
end of January, 1915. 


rpuiz ~ QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


Applications are invited for the LECTURESHIP in ARCHAEOLOGY and 
ANCIENT HISTORY. The salary attached to the office is £250 per annum, 

Full information as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 
from J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 

N.B,—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualification. 


OoRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE BOYS’ COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, at once, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach English and 


History. The appointment will be temporary, possibly for the duration of the 
war. Commencing salary £120.—Applications should be sent, as soon as 
G. L. BRADLEY, M.A, (Head-Master), 4 King’s Road, 


sible, to Mr. 
meee I 
17th November, 1914. 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
REQUIRED, for next term, an ASSISTANT-MASTER with good Mathe- 
matical Qualifications, Salary £140, rising by £5 annually to £200 and then 
by special recommendation to £250, In fixing the initial Salary allowance 
will made for previous experience. Each year of service in a School in 
the West Kiding will count as a year, and each year in a School outside 
the West Riding will count as three-quarters of a year. 
Applications should be forwarded before November 26th to 
esndery School, ISAAC W. CHIPP, 
Mexborough. Clerk to the Governors, 


WXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER (LADY) wanted 
"4 for work in London tm connection with system of relief Kitchen-work 
required, inspection, attendance at meetings to explain objects of scheme, 
some office work; good references as to previous work essential. Salary £100 
a year aud travelling expenses.—Write fully Box No. 720, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. LA 
ANTED, IN MARCH, 1915, BURSAR AND HEAD- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. Salary £120, Resident. 





Apply, The HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, S« ttle, Yorks. Pan 
ANGINEERING PUPIL.—A firm engaged on Govern- 
ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL, 
ander 18, Public School Boy preferred,—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Costes: BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
COWLEY BOYS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Master: E. A. A. VARNISH, Esq., M.A. 
WANTED, for next term (owing to the appointment of C. Parsons, Esq., to 
the Headship of the Tiverton Middle School), ASSISTANT-MASTER with 
high honours in Math ti Cc ing salary £200 per annum, rising by 
£10 per annum to £230,—Applications, which should be returned not later 
than December 5th, to be made on forms to be obtained from the un 
JOHN A. HARTLEY, 








Education Office, , 
St. Helens. Secretary to the Governors, 
November 18th, 1914. 
ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 





A SUPERINTENDENT REQUIRED for the Openshaw Branch for visiting 
the mothers, assisting at consultations, and conducting classes. 

Salary £100 per year, with £4 uniform allowance. 

Candidates should be under 40 years of age, and must have had experience 
of Infant and district work. Midwifery training desirable. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experien together with 
— of three testimonials, should be sent as soon as possible to Miss H. K. 
= ow The Springs, Bowdon, Cheshire, from whom particulars may be 
obtained, 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISBANE, 

AUSTRALIA. — GRADUATE, experienced in good Public Schools, 

MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS, and to act as SENIOR 

MISTRESS. Age about 30. Salary, £180 resident, or £220 non-resident. 

Passage paid.—Applications, giving full details of career, to be sent before 
December léth to Miss WALKER, Cowley Girls’ School, St, Helens, Lancs, 


ONTRIBUTORS of bright, Paragraphs and 
Articles wanted for a well-known London weekl ae journal.— 
Address, stating > ee Box No. 718, The Spectator, 1 W gton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 








witty 








LECTURES, &c. 


ORF PARP HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the erwell Hall Teachers’ rtificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Trainin llege for 
indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; urer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Na 

asymm entry), &c, Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

















YO GUARDIANS.—LADY, University education, residing 
Thanet, will be glad to take charge of ONE or TWO GIRLS or 
CHILDREN to attend day school with her own daughter, aged 14. Home 
lessons if preferred. French conversation. Every care for delicate children. 
—Box No, 719, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. 


Arrangements are being made after Christmas to enable GIRLS who are 

revented from going abroad, to continue their education on special lines in 

fusic, Art, and French—the Jauguage, history, literature, and declamation, 
An expericnced French lady will be in residence: she will be assisted by the 

resent French staff and by one or more French répétitrices, There will be 
os for attending Lectures in connexion with the French Institute in 

ondon. 

A special ~ for Domestic Science, Hygiene, Dressmaking, &c., will 
also be opened. 

Full information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRES8, Wycombe 


Abbey, Bucks. 
S*- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

(For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss mangege FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
ublin, 


Thorough Education on Modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities. Large Staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive 
Grounds, Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &c. Valuable 
Bursaries and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy ; Scholarships to 
the Universities. 

For Prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, arrington. 


Lg te ater PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Ro al Gyumantio Institute, 
— Educated Women are trained as Scientifie Teachers of Physical 
ducation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladston 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further gustioulan from the SECRETABY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
Jogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 





A. 























ST 

Cjeeses EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PABKSTONE, DOusEy om 31) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramorr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hir1, M.A, 
& Ratieh eae: of Eales Galle Ge tee 
i num ident Students for mestic Scien: 
Sepesete premises. Fees £60, ce is taken, 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanz 
Deanh en Teltten, 40 to 80 Gaines em yw rm tages 
an on ce) uineas @ year. i van’ 
preparing for the University. . for girls 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 

—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 

mch, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate: 

good and liberal diet; healthy locality; es, &c., in own grounds; sea 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal, 


S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-olass Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universitiesif requin’ 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
EASTBOURNE— 


UEENWOOD, 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built forctenne 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. rosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring Term begins Tuesday, January 19th, 1915. 


OODARD SCHOOL, 8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROM. 
LEY.—Public Church of England School for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS at moderate fees. Separate Boarding-houses; beautifal 
country ; pure bracing air; Drill and Games Mistress; extensive playing fielda, 
Pre tion for University ; Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 
Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle. 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under special 
care of Trained Nurse, Inclusive fee from 66 guineas.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
MARCIA BICE, M.A, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on applicati 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacross, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


GREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { — pag Fox, MA 


Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings ia 
grounds of l2acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


On HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Every facility for finishing ils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupi m abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 


Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


LiNG8ort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 












































Prospectus on ageteetin to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER %th. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ARIS HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 
FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French 7. 
Healthy situation near the Heath. Winter Tennis Courts. Next Term 
January 8th.—Mlle. EXPULSON, 23 Fawley Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Musicspeciali- 
ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results, Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. _ 























)}\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 
OXHEY LANB, WATFORD. 


I | IGHFIELD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 


Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 
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R LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Veetables, Fruit, 
Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
Flowers, 1914 B.H.S. Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
aoe me Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS. 
aE _ 


K MDEROARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 





UTDOO 


Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
7 received. Speech and Voice Culture especially treated. Bracing Sea 
, Highest Medical References.— For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs RIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A.D Be Ss 


P & oO. 0 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in the 

ing year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
oo to their future employment as Officers in_ the aoa service, 
© wiidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
will be entered for two or three years’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
the Company paying one half (824 guineas) of their annual educational fees. 
Bubsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, 
fe Company will py the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or, after the 
*Worcester’ course, a certain number can be appoiuated to serve as 

tices on board the Company's steamers WIT UT ANY PREMIUM 
BaING KEQUIRED. 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
November, 1914, 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 


vy. A cop will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Meare. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd,, 6 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 4 ee ee ee SS 
Deas COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 


BOYS’ 





Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 
lormation, a) ply to the Head-Master, the Kev, F. os W, LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

tife and Medical Life. Suecesstul preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 

ander the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 

T PAUL'S SCHOOL, LONDON.—Mr. F. P. 

ARMITAGE has THREE VACANCIES in his House (30 boys; 

ages 13-19) for next term. Fees, 60 guineas per annum. All boys, if fit, must 

take part in the customary school games and in daily physical drill. A House 

scholarship of 60 guineas per annum is offered to the son of a deceased officer. 

The examination for this will be the school scholarzhip examination, Nov. 24th- 
@th.—The High House, Brook Green, W 




















ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.wW. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
held on DECEMBER 3rd and two following days.—Applications should be 
made at once to the BURSAR. _— ; 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
11). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 feet above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W 
BOLDGATE, M.A., or from the Clerk, 55 Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
CAP MRA. sO BOO kh. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Scholarship Examination, November 19th and 20th, 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 
Lowers PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 

The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 

Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hail in course of erection, 
Entrance Scholarship Examination in February, 1915, 
For full particulars appiy to The HEAD-MASTER, 
[xLEr GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moore. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Tharsday, 2lst January, 
1915, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Heal-Master, R. G, Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply LHEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! House, Bromsgrove. 





ASTBOURBN E COLLEG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 

Engineering Classes. Plysical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 

CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Howe life, Medical care, and suitable education for 


boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 306, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


7 AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 


any te. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


I['YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Genera! MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return sunsentegl. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Boad, Ilford, Essex, 


THE SPECTATOR, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


Q CHOOLS AWN D T U 
< FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs, J, & J, PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1 U10RS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PAREN'IS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
—_— ~ we including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in Engiand. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in man 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees'shonid be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. tATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


TORS 


cases to meet present cnn- 


pyORouss Parents can obtain (free of charge) -reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
T Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching statis of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


—— CHOICE OF A SCHOOL FOR NEXT TERM. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and ©0,, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W 
Scholastre Agents. Established 1873. 
- Full statement of requirements should be given. 
A SSISTANT MISTKESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and ©O., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications trom gualifed ladies who sre ooking for posts as 
— or MATKONS im Schools, or as GOVEKNESSES in Private 
amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR RKEGISTRATION, 

YHE LESSER PUBLIC SCH OOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasovabie cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 

ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 











7 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WBO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The BR ter states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Lid., 22 ( raven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon. (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W.W. HUNT, M.A. Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKEE. 
Air, San, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping im Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Fiesh Diet, Educative Health Me hods. Department 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for LJastrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


== 





MISCELLANEOU 


QUSC SSTION FOR THOSE WISHING TO SEND 
3) MORE HELP TO SOLDIERS’ FUNDS.—Sell any old Gold Jewellery, 
Gold Trinkets, Gold Bracelets, Gold Rings, Gold Chams, for promt cash 
to FRASERS, the well-known and the most reliable frm. Best value f 
parcels, or offers made. Re'erence: Ca vital and Counties Bank.—FRASER: 
(IESWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Est. 1838. 2 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEE'TH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lenten. Bet. 100 years. 
\PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Magbull, Lancashire, bas been —~p ! erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
2z7 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.— The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, jounded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for heport, take £1 thares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1809.—P.R.H.A., Broodway ( bam bers, Westminster. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A.sasy Memornit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, w.c, Parson: H.M, Tur K1xa, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
apnuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITLES FUND. 


Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, 
Treasurer: Tux Eant ov Hannowsr, 


Subscript:ons are needed. 
Secretary: Goprrery H, Hami.tox, 
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WAR LOAN, 1925-1928. 
ISSUE OF £350,000,000 


(of which £100,000,000 has already been placed in the terms of 
this Prospectus) 


in STOCK or BONDS, bearing Interest at 34 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly on ist March and 1st September. 


Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury at £95 per Cent. 








Dividends representing Interest accrued after the 7th December, 
914, on the various Instalments as they severally 
fall due will be paid as follows: 
On the tst MARCH, 1915 - «- 4s. 6d. per cent. 
On the ist SEPTEMBER, 1915 <- £1 10s. lid. per cent. 





The Stock is an investment authorized by “ The Trustee Act, 1893,’ 
and Trustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price may 
at the time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent, 





Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 
£2 per cent, will bo received at the Bank of Engiand, 
Threadneedie Street, London, E.C., and may be forwarded either 
direct or through the medium of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United 
Kingdom. Applications must be for even hundreds of 
pounds. 

Further payments will be required as follows :— 

£3 per cent. on Monday, the 7th December, 1914, 
£10 per cent. on Monday, the 2lst December, 1914, 
£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 7th January, 
£10 per cent, on Thursday, the 2lst January, 
210 per cent. on Thursday, the 4th February, 
210 per cent. on Monday, the 22nd February, 


£10 per cent. on Thursday, the 1lth March, 1915, 
£10 per cont. on Thursday, the 25th March, 1915, 
£10 per cent. on Monday, the 12th April, 1915. 
£10 per cent, on Monday, the 26th April, 1915. 





THE GOVERNOR ayy COMPANY or toe BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorized to receive applications for this Loan, which will take the form 
either of Inscribed Stock, or Bonds to Bearer, at the option of the Sub- 
scribers. 

If not previously redeemed, the Loan will be repaid at par on the Ist March, 
1928, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves the right to redeem 
the Loan at par at any time on, or after, the Ist March, 1925, on giving not 
less than three calen months’ notice in the London Gazette, Both Capital 
= | ae will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United 

ingdom. 

The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and at the Bank 
of Ireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on the Ist March and Ist 
September. Dividends on Stock will be paid by Warrant which will be sent 
by post. Dividends on Bonds will be paid by Coupon. 

Inscribed Stock will be cenvertible into Bonds to Bearer at any time without 

ment of any fee ; and Bonds to Bearer will be exchangeable for Inscribed 
Stock on payment of a fee of one shilling per Bond. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will 
be applied towards the ———_ of the first instalment. Should there bea 
surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque, 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 7th Decomber, 1914, 
under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. perannum. In case of default in the 
payment of any instalment by its proper date, the deposit and the instalments 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable 
on the Ist March, 1915, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 
As soon as these Scrip Certificates to Bearer have been paid in full they 
can be inscribed (i.¢., can be converted into Stock); or, they can be exchanged 
for Bonds to Bearer (as soon as these can be prepared) in denominations of 
2100, £200, £500, and £1,000. Inscribed Stock will transferable in any sums 
which are multiples of a penny. 

Application Forms may be obtained at the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Ireland; at any Bank or Money Order Office in the United Kingdom; of 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; and 
of the principal Stockbrokers. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, 
Tuesday, the 24th November, 1914. 

Ban or EnGuanp, 

Lonpon, 
17th November, 1914, 


‘THE SPECTATOR. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovurtsipe Paces (when available), Fourrren Gurivgas, 


PAGE)......sereersersrereesseeeresseoreee £12 12 O] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ... .... we 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column .....,. awn 8 8 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,,,. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPpanties, 
Outside Page ........00+ eecceceed £16 16 Of Inside Page  .........ccccscssceesees 214414 O 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and Is, a 
line for every additional line (contaiming on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, ono-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe In ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Yeatly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
i a . e Gan OM . Bane 0732 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
Judia, China, Japan, &C, ..........::cccceccesees SH Cinn OM Bic 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 








——_____ 


£650,000,000 


lying at Banks awaiting 
profitable investment. 


(Daily Mail, Nov, 16), 


The withdrawal of the Moratorium finds many would-be 
investors with considerable capital lying idle at the Bank, 
Naturally extreme timidity is shown in dealing with 
these sums, consequently week after week goes by with 
the money still earning nothing or next to nothing. Ip 
ordinary times the Capital would have been invested 
without delay ; now the trouble is to find a “safe” inyest. 
ment that offers anything like an adequate return, 


To any Investor faced with such a problem, this proposal 
of the Stin Life of Canada should offer the practical and 
profitable solution. 


A Real “Gilt- edged” Investment 


1 o0/ with Guaranteed Appre- 
2 /° ciation in Capital Value 


The Income certain, the Capital safe—such are the 
distinguishing features of this most attractive investment. 
The 43% is guaranteed and is paid half-yearly; the 
Capital can be withdrawn any time after ten years, or 
a sum in excess of the original amount invested will be 
paid to the Estate immediately upon proof of death, 


The Sun Life of Canada is able to make such a splendid offer 
because of its unexampled prosperity. The Assets of the 
Company total £11,300,000, yielding a high rate of interest; 
the Company’s surplus is well over £1,000,000. The Annual 
Audit by the Canadian Government officially endorses the 
soundness of the Company’s financial position. 


Send for particulars to J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should wot be addressed to the Epitor, but 


to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OAL 


Scientists Wonderful Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in 
Weekly Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable 


The introduction of the wonderful chemical subtance 
“ Seldonite,”’ doubles the ‘‘ life” of coal, or, in 
other words, cut in half the coal bill, is resulting in some- 


which 


thing like a sensation. 


At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“Seldonite ” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is 
almost as important as food, 


£5 SAVED DURING COAL 
FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in 
kitche1 drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and 
hottest .ires they wish, and yet make one scuttleful of 
coal treated with “ Seldonite” go as far as two ordinary 
ones. 


or 


A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, 
all the more so because servants are pleased when 
“Seldonite” is used, for fires burn clearer, need less 
attention, and there is practically no waste, dust, or soot. 


No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using “ Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coals a month, you can save at least £5 during the coal fire 
season. 


In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonite” in their own homes, the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), 
With full directions, to all readers for only 2s.6d. Orders and 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few days. 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts), for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS. 


mite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
iate its cleanly and splendidly economical! advantages, and testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders, 


Already “ Seld 








Every Household to Test the 
Splendid Economic Advantages of ‘“‘ Seldonite,” 
which Halves the Season’s Coal Bill. 


Among the many distinguished users of “ Seldonit« 


Earl of Desart. 

Countess Stamford. 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Marquis de la Granja. 
Edith Countess of Hardwicke, 
Earl of Loudoun. 
Brigadier-Gen. Marshal. 
Bishop of Newcastle. 
Dowayer Lady Queensberry. 
Lady Watkins. 

Sir Wm. C. Dunbar. 
Viscount Elibank. 

Lady Stanford. 

General Lock. 

Lady Lubbock. 

Sir N. Kennedy. 

General Carey. 

Lady Strathallan. 
Professor Watts. 

Sir Charles Payton. 

Lady Dilke., 

Sir H. Richell. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Nelligan, 
Surgeon-Gen. Hamilton, 
Sir D. Barr. 

Hon. Mrs. Trefusis, 
General Beeching. 

Lord Howard of Glossop. 
Sur J. Pender, Bt. 

Lady Maclean. 

Dowager Lady Glanusk. 
General Robinson. 

Sir Geo. Wolseley, 

Hon. Cecil Parker. 
Dowager Lady Ashbourne, 
Viscount Valencia, 

Lady Hutton. 

Sir Bertram Dawson, 
General Fagan. 

Lord Sinclair. 

Hon. Mrs. Warburton. 
Professor Slater. 

Hon. Mrs. ‘T'remayne. 
Lady Strachey. 

Lord Sydenham. 

Sir H. F. Norbury, K.C.B, 
Lady Renshaw. 

Sir William Clark. 





” aro :— 
Sir Beethom Whitehead. 
Major-General Dun. 
Lord Salveson. 

Lady Louisa Walker. 
Sir C. Mack worth. 

Lady Warwick. 

Sir H. T. Wombwell, Bt. 
Dowager Countess De La Warr, 
Sir J. Roger Parkington, 
Lady Bridport. 

Sir F. MacCabe. 

Hon. Mrs. Henniker, 
Lord Francis Hope. 
Lady John Hay. 
Rear-Admiral Madden. 
The Marquis of Sarzans, 
Lady Johnson. 

General Ramsarp. 

Lady Graham. 

Sir G. Hanson. 

Admiral Hammick. 

Lady Franklin. 

General Ruggles. 

Lady Dawson. 

Count Wingersky. 
General Warren. 

Sir C. Shaw. 

Sir Squire Bancroft. 
General Stuart. 

Lady Hewit. 

Hon. H. Stanhope. 

Lady Duff. 

Sir Robert Thomson. 
Lady Napier of Magdala. 
Viscount Ingestre. 

Lady Swan. 

His Hon. Judge Bray. 
Vice-AdmlL Kolleston. 
Sir A. Legard, Bart. 
Lady Campbell. 

Sir H. Vansittart-Neale, 
Sir Frederick Wilson. 
Hon. Mrs. W. Herbert. 
Sir Chas. Blane. 

General Campbeil. 

Hon. Mrs. 8. Knox. 

Sir R. W. Bulkeley. 
Lady Berkeley. 


“ Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room or 


dainty flat. 
healthy. 


It does not smell; there are no fumes. It is perfectly 
Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the 


fire burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 


attention. 


To take advantage of the special offer made above, readers 
should send remittances of 2/6 for the full-sized 4/- box (sufficient 
for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), or 10j- for five 


boxes, addressing their letters to 


SELDONITE LABORATORIES, 


LTD., 


139 VINE STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
199 
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Will you help the British Army Horses ? 





R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR SICK 
WOUNDED HORSES 


(approved by the Army Council). 


An Auxiliary to the Army Veterinary Corps. 


Chairman : 


Hie Grace the DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G, P.C., @C.V.O. 
Treasurer : 
Cc. A. PHILLIMORE, Esq. 
Bankers: 


Messrs. COUTTS and CO., 440 Strand, W.C. 





The Council of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has received 
a letter from the War Office saying that THE 
ARMY COUNCIL “WILL BE GRATEFUL 
FOR THE SOCIETY’S FURTHER ASSIST- 
ANCE” AND THAT THEY “APPROVE OF 
A FUND BEING STARTED BY THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
HOSPITAL REQUISITES FOR SICK AND 
WOUNDED HORSES.” A large number of 
the Society’s Inspectors have enlisted in the 
Army Veterinary Corps, and are serving in 
the immediate sphere of hostilities, while 
special classes are being held to train fresh 
recruits. The immediate needs of the A.V.C. 
include shelters for horses before and after 
treatment, ambulances, large numbers of rugs 
(old and new), and many hospital requisites. 





DONATIONS and CIFTS, which aro URCENTLY NEEDED, should 
be sent to E. C. FAIRHOLME, Hon. Secretary of the Fund, 
Headquarters, R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


LEAGUE 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
L - z AYMENTS, 

£ 2 s. 4. 

25 wr 6 Members ... s+ ove 1010 0 
—_, Pay MENTS, 
Hon. Nanay Presidents ... 0 Associates, with Literature 
Membe eee i 1 0 and Journal... . 050 
The Subseri ption of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents ... 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





72 VICTORIA STREET, 


Offices: 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 
Established 1837, 


14/6 8/3 


Fund, £1,900,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 


New Zealand, 


17/6 9 


THE UNION 
AUSTRALIA, 
Authorised and Issued Capit 
Taid-up Capital, £2,000,000. 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
te rms which m; Ly be ascertained on application, 





RECREATION HUTS FOR 
THE TROOPS AT HOME 


£200 Builds a Hut. 


5 Pays for a 
eek’s Working. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
has a large number of HUTS (replacing Tents, 
which are too cold in this weather) in Camps 
and Garrisons, for Reading, Writing, Rest, Recrea- 
tion, Refreshment. Concerts, &., each evening. 


GOOD SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES, 


PLEASE HELP us in providing rational 
occupation for the spare hours of our Soldiers, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL 
HUTS ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Cheques earmarked “ Recreation Huts,” crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Head. 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

Newspapers, magazines, games, &c., and offers of help with concerts, &c, 
will also be gladly received. 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 


THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 








Buckingham Palace. 


“At such a moment we all stand 


by one another, and it is to the 
heart of the British people that 
I confidently make this’ earnest 


appeal.” 
EDWARD P. 


Subscriptions must be addressed to— 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Buckingham Palace, 


London. 

All letters may be sent post free. 
BANK OF 

The “SPECTATOR.” 
LIMITED. c 

Incorporated 1880, a 
al, £6,000,000, 

Reserve Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 


scriptions received by, Tum OxLp CoRNgB 


Together.........£3,960,000 
anil £4,000,000 Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
7 —— Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 Tux INTERNATIONAL News Compaxt, 
71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches U.S.A.; Masses. Brentano, Corner 6th 


Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tue Susscription News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNani’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
Wu. 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders af 1 Loren Bots. Delivered Carr iage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








King Street West, Toronto, Canada; 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THeANGLO-AMERICAN Booxse..ine Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson AND Song, 
Cape Town. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Queen Alexandra 


herself 





gives a Building 


Will you also Live one? 


INCE the urgent appeal of last week was published in 
the Press, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
sent a cheque for £300 to build and equip 








a complete temporary building in 


one of the 





War Camps. 











VRITING LETTERS HOME. 


This splendid gift comes just at the time when the 
boisterous winds and early winter frosts are being felt by 
our lads in training. 
training centres a strong temporary building will be erected 
to serve as a centre of rest and recreation during the 
winter evenings that are now upon us. 


It means that in yet another of the 


At least another 150 Buildings wanted. 


Only those who have visited the camps can realise 
what such a building as this means to the troops in 
training. At the present moment there are over a million 
young men concentrated under war conditions through- 
out Great Britain. When the war broke out, the National 
Council of the Young Men's Christian Association, recog- 
nising this to be the supreme social necessity of the hour, 
commenced work in no fewer than 500 centres. Where 
suitable buildings could not be obtained, work was con- 
ducted during the fine weather under large marquees in 
the camps themselves. 

Some idea of the service rendered may be gained from 
the fact that between six and seven million letters have 
been written by the troops in these marquees. This is, 





however, but a small part of the work. Here, after the 
serious training of the day is over, the soldiers gather for 
social intercourse, to read books, papers and magazines; 
to write letters home and to their friends; to play games; 
to enjoy music, and in hundreds of other ways to find 
refreshment from the hardships and discomforts of camp 
life. 
The winter is now upon us. Already the heavy 
winds of last week have blown down several of 
the marquees, and the need is imperative to re- 
place these by stronger temporary buildings at 
once. 
The call is to us all, 
has given a Building,— 


Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 


Who will give the First 
New Building this week? 


The sum of {300 will build and equip a complete temporary 
building for one of the camps. Every donor of such a structure 
will receive a large phot raph of the building which he has paid 
to erect, together with a fall description of the work being ae 
therein. Wo shall say what grateful memories for you may 
gather around that photograph in the coming days? It will be 
treasured by your child- 
ren, and your children's 
children, as something 
which you did in the 
Stirring years when 
wa Britain fought and won 









You may, or you may not, miss the money; but as long as you 


live you will never regret having rendered this unique service to 
our troops. But the seed is pressing; U is urgent The winter, 
with its long, cold, and depressing nights, is already upon u To 
delay now is to cripple an enterprise which for its vastness and 


opportunity has never before been realised in our time. In addition 
to Queen Alexandra's splendid gift, one donor has already given 5 
complete buildings; several others have given one each. Will you 
give the first complete building this week ? 


Donations should be forwarded to R. L. Barclay, 


Esq., Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, Russell 
Square, W.C. 





























the mightiest struggle 


in her history. 
will build and equip a complete 
new building for one of our war 
camps. With the winter at 
hand, the need is most urgent. 
At least 150 such buildings are 
wanted at once. Will you 
give one ? 





For every one who can give a com- 
plete building, there are hundreds 
and thousands of those who would 
deem it a privilege to help in a 
smaller way. Donations should be 
forwarded to R. L. Barclay, Esq., 



















—— 




















Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, 
Russell Square, W.C, 





One of the 150 New Buildings urgently necded before the winter sets in. 
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Une Occasion 





ici l'occasion de faire une bonne acquisition. Puisque les cuirs 
codtent déja plus cher, et leur prix va s’augmentant de jour en 
jour, tous les fabricants sont forcés ou a diminuer la qualité des 
chaussures ou 4 en augmenter les prix. Méme les fabricants de Lotus 
et Delta, résolus a ne rien faire pour diminuer l'excellence de ces 
chaussures, se trouvent obligés 4 en demander un peu plus. Mais, 
uisqu'il y a dans les magasins partout, quelques paires de Lotus et 
Beita faconnées des cuirs achetés avant la guerre, celles-ci se vendront, 
partout et toujours, aux prix anciens. Voilé donc une belle opportunité 
u’on devrait saisir immédiatement, bien entendu—de se chausser le 
mieux et le meilleur marché possible, 


A UX amis frangais et belges aussi bien qu'aux anglais, on donne 


Lettres 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Lotus et Delta 





Lotus 16/6 


On est prié d'écrire demander le Catalogue 
nouveau illustré—*‘* War Edition.” 


Qe ae 
































PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player’s Navy Mixture fis everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It fs cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine, 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 52° Medium 5” 
White Label 43°32 


Q om 


Perfect"= 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In Wines and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in L 
and the Country, being Bankrupt Stocks, and Wines unen 


which money has been advanced, 


Districts. 
This List holds good for 7 days only, 
offered subject to being unsold. 
will be exchanged. 


and where fo 
are necessary; also shipments from Growers 


rced Sal 
in the Wine 


and all Lots are 
Any Lot not approved 


Bankers :—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE, E.c, 





Sold by Order and Account of the Marshal of 
the Adcm-ralty. 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Customs, 


Lot 1.—3 Casks. 


OLD TAWNY TARRAGONA 


Extremely nice Wine resembling a Tawny Port, soft 
and pleasant on the palate and useful in cases of sickness, 





Lot 2.—6 doz. half-bots. 


BARTON’S SPARKLING SILLERY 


1899 VINTAGE, EXTRA QUALITY. 
Pleasant Wine bearing Full Brand, and has landing age, 
Lot 3.—14 doz. bots. and 7 doz. half-bots. 


KOPKE’S “VISCOUNT” POR 


A very pretty Wine with Vintage character, Bottled 
from the Wood, in perfect Con tae 


Half-bots, 16/3 per dos.) 
bots. 
PORT 


MARTINEZ 1894 VIN. 
BOTTLED 1897. 


Beautiful Old Vintage Port, Bottled by Cross Bros., 
of Wells, Somerset. Corks Branded with name of 
this favourite Shipper. 


Lot 5.—10 doz. bots. and 5 doz. hailf-bots. 


GRAVES SUPERIOR 1909 VINT. 


Delightful Wine with good body, and resembling a 
high-class Sauterne. (Half-bots, 11/3 per doz.) 
Lot 6.—4 cases each 12 bots. and 

2 cases each 24 half-bots. 


BARON DOMVILLE 1906 VINT. 


CUVEE ROYALE, EXTRA SEC, GRAND VIN. 

Pure Champagne of the famous 1906 Vintage, possess- 

ing a soft delicate flavour and nice bouquet. (2/6 = 

case allowance if Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 64/6 per 24.) 

From the Sale of Wines of Colonel Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, Argylishire. 

Lot 7.—7 doz. bots. 


OLD GOLDEN SHERRY 
COCKBURN & CAMPBELL, 1873. 


Beautiful Old bottled Sherry, old fashioned style and 
difficult to find nowadays, 





Lot 8.—10 doz. bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE 


A delightful Dinner Wine, corks showing well, Soft 
and pleasant on the te. 


Lot 9.—5 cases each 12 bots. 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; this 
was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 


SHERRY 


Lot 10.—6 doz. bots. 
ine, Bottled from the Wood, 


PETER DOMECQ'S 


A very pleasant Dinner 
with nice dry after-taste. 


Lot 11.—10 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 
GRAND 
CHAT. LANGOA BARTON ‘x 
Exceptional value in Claret from this well-known 
Chateau, with pleasant flavour and bouquet, and in 
perfect condition, Labels bear view of Chateau. 
(Half-bots. 10/3 per doz.) 


Lot 12.—6 cases each 12 bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1906  VINT., 25° 


Excellent value in Vintage Brand 
and in perfect condition. 
(2/6 per Case allowance if Lot is taken.) 


CHATEAU PONTET GANET 


RAND VIN. 1 
favourite with Connoisseurs of C 
Lot 14, 


TUCKEY’S “SPECIAL” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in 
the Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, 
mellow Old Spirit, with delightful aroma, suitable for 
Connoisseurs. Customers ordering less than a dozen 
bottles or two gallons will be charged at the rate of 48/- 
per dozen and 23/- per gallon respectively. Cases free 
and Carriage Paid. (20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 





Seized and taken as a Prizeby In our 
Spiaicn 

sual 
Credit Our 
Price Cash Price 
perdoz., per dos, 


18/- 


30/- 


42/- 


72). 


27/- 


54/- 


12/6 


24/6 


29/6 


45/6 


19/6 


Per Case. 


09/6 


Per Dos, 


07/6 


21/- 


Per Casa, 


66/6 


Per Dos. 


24/6 


17/6 


Per Case. 


68/- 


Per Dos. 


26/6 


Per Case. 


42/- 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
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CONSTABL E'S NEW 


— 


BOOKS 


The Sphere says :—‘‘ Unperturbed by war the firm of Constable | A MIDSUMMER 


has p roduced four delightful books for the coming Christmas season, 
each a which will make its appeal. The first of these is a large quarto 
copy of Shakspere’s 
‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,’ 
the illustrations in which are by that brilliant artist, 
W. HEATH ROBINSON. 


Many are in colours, others are in black and white, all enter into the 

init of this great phantasy, and we have here a beautiful gift-book. 
Equally i in the spirit of a literary masterpiece are 

EDMUND J. SULLIVAN’S illustrations to 
‘THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD’ 
which Messrs. Constable have given us in a noble octavo volume in 
large type. Mr. Sullivan deservedly ranks among those artists 
who are collected by connoisseurs, and in Goldsmith’s great work 
he appears at his best. Children are introduced to a new world of 
fairy tales in 
‘BLACK TALES FOR WHITE CHILDREN.’ 











These are a collection of Swahili stories presented by Captain and Mrs. 
Stigand. The illustrations by JOHN HARGRAVE, particularly | 
those that serve as margins of pages, are delightfully in the spirit of | 
the book. 

“A mischievous but warm-hearted little Cornish Boy was 


‘TOMMY TREGENNIS,’ 


and Miss Mary E. Phillips is to be heartily congratulated on her small 
hero. The story makes an irresistible appeal to the heart, and 
aever flags in interest. Charming illustrations in colour by 


M. V. WHEELHOUSE 
A delightful volume.” 


enliven the pages. 








NIGHT’S DREAM 


12s 6d net Illustrated in Colour 
and Black and White. Large Paper 
Edition, 250 Copies, 3ls 6d net 





THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD 


12s 6d net lust 
and Black and White. 
Edition, 


rated in Colour 
Large Paper 


3ls 6d net 


500 Copies, 


BLACK TALES 
FOR WHITE 


CHILDREN 55 net 
Illustrated in Black and White 
TOMMY TRE- 
GENNIS 5s net 


Ilustrated in Colour 


























NEW 6s. NOV B LS 
“ Mary Of the _— 6“ Coningsby The ee Post calls 6“ M. E. F. 
nove =| " 
Johnston Dawson’s | The Story of/ IRWIN 
never «1 a her skill Tributaries books always have origi Fifine is & wonderfully clever 
er shown her ski a —— writer. Her first boo 
more strongly than in Mr. Punch says: nality and invention, and By “a ogee kable< +, = 
" f ll of good latter. > ~ 
I he “Quite one of the ary ai Bernard Come out to 
Witch 99 best written Tl R - 99 Capes Play 
. novels 1¢€ aft isstil 8 liant”’say 
says ‘An extremely - ver is still more brilliant” ’says 
the Evening Standard of the year” says The Times | an “ntertaining b< the Evening Standard 
0 i “Sor touching 2 irs ove is ays a” > 
memes | ete! Jeoeth | “Seemeere |. Calee 
considers family scenes” occur in B Tl 
. " y > 
Cynthia The Right Stell Nist il | ™ 
Stockley Track — aetna 
to be “at her best” By Callaghan N wed 
‘ . . > 
in Clara Louise a weno Percy 
Wild Honey! Burnham [yoru tiie ste Pench Moore aoe 
(2nd Imp.) Author of “Jewel” has met for some time” | is something quite fresh W I II I E 


Write to CONS 











ABLE & Co., Ltd., 


10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, 
for New List of Announcements. 
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READY ON THURSDAY NEXT 





VOLUME 3, 1846-1855. 


THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. By the 
late W. F. Monypenny and G. E. 
Buckle. Illustrated. i2s. net. 


This volume shows Benjamin 
Disraeli on the full tide of for- 
tune, Leader of the House of 
Commons, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and creator of the 
spirit of modern Conservatism. 


Vol. I., 1804-37. Vol II, 1837-46, 
By the late W. F. Monypenny. 


Price 12s. net each. 
[ALREADY PUBLISHED. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 
Wwe can supply any of the Books reviewed 
or advertised in this Journal. 


Full discount allowed for cash on all Books not 
published at net prices. 


Orders by Post despatched on the day of receipt. 
Out-of-Print or Rare Books sought for. 
Binding, Repairing, and Cataloguing of Libraries 
undertaken. 


NEW CATALOGUE of GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
62 Kensington High Street, W. 


Telephone No. Kensington 4216 
SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 





Messrs. 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 





OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 
2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Garner’s Caesar Borgia, 12s. 64,, for 4s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 428., for lés.; J. H. Stirling, His 
Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Haldane, 10s. 6d., for 4s.; Rumbold’s 
Austrian Court in the 19th Century, 18s., for 6s.; In Constable’s Country, 
12s. 6d., for 6s.; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters 
of Japan, 2 vols., £5 5s., for £2 10s,; Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 
5a.0d. Send also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargainson hand. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., B’ham. 














NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


third Saturday in January and July. 








A. & C. BLACK’s 
LIST. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA. 


(Complete in 1 Volume.) A Dictionary of the Bible, Cloth, 
Price 25s. net; Half Leather, Price 30s, net, 


THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


STANLEY A. COOK, M.A. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


RECONCILIATION OF RACES 
oy RELIGIONS: By the Rev. T. K. — te 
DD. rice 6s. net, 


THE MAN WITH THE MIRROR. 


By Mrs. GIBSON CHEYNE. Price 2s. 6d. net, 


LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE 
BIBLE. A Handbook for Bible Students. By Rev. JAMES 
BAIKIE, F.R.A.S., with 48 full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs. Price 3s. 6d. net, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By J. F. KENDALL, Ma 
New Edition. Price 2s, 6d. net. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER AND 
MODERN CHARITY. By WILLIAM FOSS and JULIUS 
WEST. Price 2s. 6d. net, 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., Soho Square, LONDON. 


























Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


FOR USE AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
BELLOWS’ 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 


POCKET EDITION (96th Thousand). Roan, gilt edges, 10s. 64; 
Morocco, ditto, 12s. 6d.; 600 pages, complete with Tables, 
Maps of London, British Isles, Paris, France, and Switzer. 
land, &c. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 
leather, 7s. net. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 689 pp. 65s. net; 





BELLOWS’ 
GERMAN DICTIONARY 


LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 808 pp. 6s. 
leather, 8s. net. 

Tas Times.—* Modelled on the useful little French and English 
Pocket Dictionary of John Bellows. Case-endings of nouns are 
given and genders by the use of different type. There is a good 
supply of idiomatic phrases, and tables of weights, measures, and 
coinage.” 


not; 


Yusuf Khan, the Rebel Commandant 
By 8S. C. HILL, Indian Educational Service (Retired). 
With Plans and Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The bravest and ablest of all the native soldiers that ever 
served the English in India.”—Sir Jonn Matcoum. 





The Fellowship of the Mystery. By the 
Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D.,Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Dr. Neville Figgis’s new book contains criticisms of some of the 
writers, such as Nietzsche and Houston Stewart Chamberlain, whe 
have had such influence on modern Germany. 











Disturbed Dublin: The Story of the 
Great Strike of 1913-1914. With a Description 
of the Industries of the Irish Capital. By ARNOLD 
WRIGHT. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


London, E.C. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE CONQ UEST OF OIL. (Conquests 


of Science.) By F. A. TALBOT. 100 pp. Iliustns. 6s. net. 


THE GRAND ASSIZE., 3; « HUMBLE 


CLERK. 3s. 6d. net. 


A book of deep reverence, which pictures and sums up at the final 
judgment the different types of humanity. 


A GREAT PEACEMAKER. Utter 


Gallatin, 1813-1827.) With Portraits, 10s. net. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. y vr. FRivTJOF 


NANSEN. Illustrated, and with Maps. 16s. net. 


“ Exceedingly interesting, splendidly illustrated.”—D. Chron. 


PHILIP THE KING ; and other Poems. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Dauber.” With 
Portrait by W. STRANG, A.R.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
As played at Miss Asquith’s matinee, 


Latest 6s. Fiction 


THE VEILED LIFE HENRIETTA GOLDIE. 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS 
Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 
YES 





MARY AGNES HAMILTON- 
THE UNTILLED FIELD GEORGE MOORE. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY 
et: IRS DUNCAN SWANN. 
MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 8y FREDERIC 
W. WILE, of the Daily Mail. (New edition, with special 
introduction.) 2s. net. 


JENA OR SEDAN ? (rd Imp.) 


BEYERLEIN’S Great War Novel. 2s. net. 


FRANZ 


SPECIAL WAR BOOKS 
DEALING WITH MANY ASPECTS OF 
THE GREAT EUROPEAN CONFLICT 


The Story of the Great European War down to 
the Battle of the Aisne 


WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT. 


By Captain Brereton, the famous Author of “ With 
Roberts to Candahar,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK. 
By Paul Danby and Lieut.-Col, Cyril Field, 
R.M.L.i. A Descriptive Account of the Galiant Deeds of 
the British Army, brought up to date. Profusely Illustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR: By Land, 
Sea, and Air. By Cyril Hall. te 


of all the engines of modern destruction, ustrated with 
the latest Pictures from the Seat of War. Crown $vo, cloth, 
2s. Gd. 


THE MASTERY OF THE AiR. 


By W. J. Claxton. The marvellous story of man’s 
achievements in the conquest of the air. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 
By E. Levett. With 10 Maps. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 











WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: A Tale 
of the South African War. By G. A. 
Henty. 6s. 


FOR NAME AND FAME; or, To Cabu! 
with Roberts. by G.A. Henty. 5s. 


WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR: A 
Tale of the Third Afghan War. 
By Captain Brereton. 65s. 


London: BLACKIE & JN, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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wr. HEINEMANN’S LIST|MACMILLAN’S LIST 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, & TRAVEL. 
BY THE LATE 


LORD ROBERTS 


Forty-one Years in India: rrom 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. Popular 
Edition. With 44 Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD AVEBURY. 
The Life of Sir John Lubbock, 
Lord Avebury. 3y norace «@. nUTCHIN- 


SON. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 
80s. net. [ Tuesday. 
Letters from and to Joseph 
Joachim, Selected and Translated by NORA 


BICKLEY, With Preface by J. A. Fouuer-Marrnanp, 
With 8 Full-page Plates and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tur Ossrrver.—“ Many of Joachim's letters are written from London, and 
contain admirable judgments on English art, manners, politics, and society. 
In one he describes Dickens very appreciatively, in another Grove, the 
encycloprdist, in a third G. F. Watts.’ 


History of Upper Assam, Upper 
Burmah, and North-Eastern 


Frontier. py t. w. sHAKESPEAR (Colonel, 2nd 
Goorkhas). With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Japan To-day and To-morrow. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. With Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


POETRY. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME. 
Satires of Circumstance. 
Reveries. With Miscellaneous Pieces. 

HARDY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Lyrics and 
By THOMAS 


WAR PA MPHLET. } 
The Case of Belgium in the 
Present War. An Account of the Violation 


of the Neutrality of Belgium and of the Laws of War on 
Belgian Territory. 8vo. Sewed, Is. net. 











music. 
The Musical Faculty: its Origins 
and Processes. py WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Author of “The Threshold of Music.” Extra Crown 8vyo, 
5s. net. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS, 


The Indian Story Book. containing 
Tales from the Ramayana, the Mahab- 
harata, and other Eariy Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WiLSON. With 16 Coloured Pilates and Line 
Illustrations from Drawings by F. C. Pars. Feap. 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. [ingle Nook Series, 


Deccan Nursery Tales: or Fairy 


Tales from the South wea 
KINCAID, C.V.O. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 
M. V. DuvranpHar. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net, 








FICTION. 


H. €. WELLS’S 


New and Amusing Novel 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAG HARMAN. 6s, 


JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME. 
The Demi-Gods. py james srepnens, 


Author of “'T'he Crock of Gold,” &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. not, 
Tar Giose.—" A book to read and keep and read again and again,” 


ALGERNON BLACK WOOD. 
Incredible Adventures. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author 

Fairyland,” &. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tas Times.—“ A collection of remarkable stories of a strange imagina- 
tiveness.” 


Five Stories by 
of “A Prisoner in 





Macmillan’s IlWustrated Catalogue post/ree on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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Messrs. Bell’s New Books 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENVIRON- 
MENT. By Mrs. C. C. Srorzs, Author of “Shakespeare’s 
Family,” &. 7s. 6d. net. 

“She has delved deep into practically all documentary evidence 
available on the subject . . . a book to browse over.” 


—Liverpool Courier. 
ON LIFE’S BYWAYS. 


3s. Gd. net. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. | 3; tho Rov. w. F. 
Coss, D.D., Author of “Mysticism and the Creed,” &c. 
5s. net. 

“A popularly written and suggestive inquiry into the history 
and nature of spiritual healing.” —Times, 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT 
WAR. By J. Hornanp Ross, Litt.D. New and Cheaper 
Reissue, 7s. 6d. net. 

“A page of history which cannot be made too prominent in its 
true colours . . . its issues are just as vital and significant to-day 
as at the end of the eighteenth century.”—Pall Mall, 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. By Cuarues D, 
Hazen. New and Cheaper Reissue. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A veritable store of sound political wisdom ... and at the 
same time written in a lively style... cannot be too highly 
recommended.”—Journal of Education. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY: 
SELECT DOCUMENTS. [Edited by A. E. Brann, P. A. 
Brown, and R. H. Tawney. 68. net. 

“A valuable collection of material illustrating English economia 
history from the Norman Conquest to 1846.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE COLLECTIVIST STATE IN 
THE MAKING. By Emm Davis, Chairman Railway 
Nationalization Society. 5s. net. 

A comprehensive review of the modern movements in the 
direction of Collectivism. 


HINTS ON ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE. By Major S. H. Hinauzy, Author of “Hints 
on Advanced Bridge.” 28. net. (Includes the new 
Portland Club Bules.) 





By Pizees Lor. 





AN INTRODUCTION T0 GEOLOGY. 
By C. I. Garpiner, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 28. 6d. 
This little book gives an account of matters of general interest 
which come into the domain of geological science, and is designed 
to help its readers to understand the geology of the particular 
district in which they live. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PLANTS. By F. E. Frirscu, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.L.S., and E. J. Sanispury, D.Se., F.L.S. Illustrated by over 
220 Figures and many Photographs. 4s. 6d, net. 

“A volume of high practical value. The authors have com- 
piled a book . . . which will make the task of the student pleasant 
and direct his study along the right lines.”—The Times, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC 
DYESTUFFS. By Anpri Want, D.’s.Se. Authorized 
Translation, with Additions by F. W. Arack, M.Se.Tech., 
B.Sc, ALC., with a Preface to the English Edition by 
Professor E. Knecut, Ph.D., F.LC., M.Sc. Tech. Ss. net. 





G BELL & SONS, LIMITED, 


York House, Portugal Street, LONDON. 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltg, 


The new book by The BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Eyes of Flame. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTOY 
INGRAM, D.D. ‘The above includes many striking add 

and among others the sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cath 

on the outbreak of war, also one on the Invocation of Saints 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Personal Service. 


By a Headmaster, with a Preface by the Secretary of the 
Cavendish Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (In a few days, 


Making Religion Real. 


By Mrs. HORACE PORTER. Cloth, 1s, net. 


Ideals and Realities. 


By MARY EDGHILL, Author of “Is it Well with the 
Child?” With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF 
ST. ALBANS. 1s. 6d. net. Those who have read Mr 
Edghill’s first book, “Is it Well with the Child?” wiq 
welcome another written by the same pen. 


The Shepherd of the 
Ocean. 


By G. I. WHITHAM. [Illustrated by NORMAN AULT 
Cloth, 6s. The new addition to Darton’s Fine Art Series, 


Helpers without Hands. 
By — DAVIDSON. Illustrated by EDWIN NOBLE 


Uniform in Size and Price. 65s. net. 
The Animal Why Book. | The Mighty Army. ai 


By W. M. LETTS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illustrated in Colour by STEPHEN REID, 
in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE, 





Stories from Early Church History, 


Helmet and Cowl. 
By W. M. LETTS and M. F. &, 
LETTS. Lilustrated in Colour 
by STEPHEN REID. 
Stories of the Founders of Be 
ligious Orders. 


Pads, Paws, and Claws. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illustrated 
in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE, 


4 9 
Supposin’. 
By Mrs. CLAYTON PALMER. [Illustrated by SYBIL 
BARHAM. Uniform with “The Story of Angelina Wacks.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


The TREASURE HOUSE SERIES 


An original series, each volume of which will prove a 
delightful companion for anyone visiting these Treasure 
Houses of the Nation. 
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